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A good illustration of the Christian’s Guide to the 
Land of Promise is given to our readers by Mr. 
Edward L. Wilson, out of his desert experiences. Mr. 
Wilson went to the East to secure a series of photo- 
graphs from the lands of the Bible; and he has 
returned well supplied with illustrations, both visible 
and verbal. 


It is well to consider the fact, that the truest test 
of beauty is its moral basis. Mr. Max Hark re- 
emphasizes this truth in his “ Ethics and sthetics 
in Literature,” on another page. Yet, after all, there 
is no need to fear the lower test proposed by the dis- 
ciples of the lower school of modern ssthetics—“ art 
for art’s sake.” Any work of literature or art, and 
any human face, which lacks the evidence of a moral 
basis, lacks the truest beauty. To compare, for 
example, the faces of Longfellow and Oscar Wilde 
would be conclusive. Longfellow’s face is attractive 
to the lover of the beautiful. Wilde’s is repulsive, if 
not disgusting ; and the same may be said of the 
poetry of these two representative poets. The same 
might agdin be said, in a degree, of Whittier and 
Walt Whitman. No face can be beautiful that is 
either gross or soulless. 


“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground,” is a declaration made 
true anew to every child of Adam. No man gains 
even his daily bread—material, mental, or spiritual 
bread—without toil or struggle of some kind, Even 








if he is fed on manna from heaven, he must get up 
early in the morning and go about to gather the 
manna, “every man according to his eating;” and 
what he overgathers for to-day will not shield him 
from the need of toil to-morrow, unless to-morrow is 
one of God’s appointed rest days. Any man who 
attempts to escape this law of God must sweat for 
his folly in refusing to sweat for his bread. As John 
Foster says: “All pleasure must be bought at the 
price of pain. The difference between false pleasure 
and true is just this: for the true, the price is paid 
before you enjoy it; for the false, after you enjoy it.” 


No book has had as much learning directed against 
it as the Bible. No book has been found as free 
from flaws as the Bible. Men who have had a great 
reputation for learning have marred their reputa- 
tions without marring the Bible, through making a 
direct issue with some of the declarations of that 
book. Dr. Howard Crosby speaks vigorously on 
this point, to our readers, reminding them of the 
unwisdom of trusting to the claimed wisdom of the 
learned men of the latest school of irreverent Bible 
criticism. A quaint New England preacher of a 
generation ago, protesting against the braggart claims 
of this sort of critica, said to the young clergymen 
whom he was addressing: “These are learned men, 
brethren. They talk loudly about their knowledge 
of the original languages, while they deny all knowl- 
edge of original sin. But, brethren, beware of any 
man who philologically and exegetically knows more 
than God knows. He is a dangerous man, brethren.” 





One of the commonest excuses for evil-doing—an 
excuse made for one’s self or for another—is that 
there was some inducement to do wrong. If a man 
becomes a drunkard, it will be said that he had trouble 
in his home or in his business, and that he drank to 
drown his sorrow. If a business man, or a trusted 
official, is detected in forgery and robbery, it will be 
said for him, that he “ became involved,” and sought 
to “shield his good name.” If it can only be shown, 
or suggested, that the man thought he was going to 
gain by wrong-doing, it is supposed to be something 
in his favor. But, after all, it is an- open question 
whether a man whose instincts are on the right side 
is not more blameworthy for doing wrong, than the man 
who has never had a thought in favor of theright. A 
Shakespearean critic says of Proteus in The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona: “ He was of that very numerous 
class of men who would always be virtuous, if virtue 
would accomplish their object as well as vice ; who pre- 
fer truth to lying—when lying is unnecessary ; who have 
a law of justice in their own minds, which, if they ‘can’ 
observe, they ‘ will,’ but ‘if not, if they find them- 
selves poor, erring mortals—which they infalibly 
do,—they think, 

‘Their stars are more at fault than they.’” 
The poorest excuse of all—even if it be the common- 
est—for any transgression, is that it was done for 
purposes of self-interest. Self is the last thing in the 
world to sin for. 


Not a few illustrations of important truth are given 
to us in Bible references to the birds ; and from time 
immemorial the birds have figured in fable as 
teachers of lessons worth remembering. Nor are all 
the leasons yet learned which birds can teach us, An 





item is even now going the rounds of the press, of a 
canary in the Northwest, which, on being given its 
liberty in a room, flew to the mantel and looked into 
a mirror. Thinking from what he saw that he had 
found a mate, the bird went back to his cage and 
brought a seed for the stranger. Receiving no 
response to his proffered courtesy, he essayed a song, 
pausing now and then between notes, to watch the 
effect of his greeting. Finally the disappointed 
canary went back to his perch, and, with downcast 
look, remained silent for the rest of the day, as if 
grieved at heart over his loss of hoped-for com- 
panionship. No wonder the bird was disap- 
pointed. The first glance into that mirror was an 
entrancing one ; a longed-for treasure was there. If 
the bird had stopped with looking, he might not have 
been undeceived as to his finding. The imaged 
companion could have remained to him as an ideal 
mate. But applying a crucial test, he found that 
the fair seeming was only a show. It was no real 
mate that he saw, but only a passing reflection of 
good which was already his; and no less readily 
would that mirror have reflected any hide us object 
which had been been placed before it. So with many 
a human appearance of good. There are on every 
side characterless reflections of worthy realities, which 
would quickly become reflections of evil; were evil 
before them. Images of that which faces them for 
the moment, they are in a literal sense, and in the 
worst sense, “ all things to all men.” They look well 
and act well when in the immediate presence of the 
good, but are no better than their company when 
they are with the evil and the low. They may 
deceive the good for a while, but they must prove 
disappointing in the end. 





RECOGNIZING NOBLENESS. 


Next to being noble, is the ability to recognize 
nobleness in others. In fact, the ability to recognize 
nobleness in others indicates a measure of nobleness 
in one’s self; the recognition is a proof of kinship. 
So it is in every line of observation and of outreach- 
ing: one’s attractions and repulsions are the truest 
test of one’s personal character. 

In speaking of a man’s “ tastes,” we virtually pass 
upon his character. When we say that he is a man of 
“ admirable taste,” of “vitiated taste,” of “ depraved 
taste,” that is only another way of saying that the 
man himself is admirable, cr is vicious, or is depraved ; 
that he shows what he is, in showing what he de- 
lights in; that he proves what is his inner nature, by 
disclosing its responsiveness to the various aspects of 
external nature. “Taste” is primarily a portion of 
one’s being, rather than a result of one’s training. 
Taste may be cultivated, but taste cannot be implanted 
by educational processes. Taste has been defined as 
“that faculty by which we discover and enjoy the 
beautiful, the picturesque, and the sublime, in litera- 
ture, art, and nature; which recognizes a noble 
thought [and no less, a noble thinker or doer] .. . 
by an involuntary glow of satisfaction.” Carlyle 
insists that taste indicates “a general susceptibility to 
truth and nobleness ; a sense to discern, and a heart to 
love and reverence, all beauty, order, goodness, where- 
soever and in whatsoever forms and accomplishments 
they are to be seen.” Ruskin goes farther and gives 
taste a purely moral basis, He gays; “ Perfect taste 
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is the faculty of receiving the greatest possible pleas- 
ure from those material sources which are attractive 
to our moral nature in its purity and perfection. He 
who receives little pleasure from these sources wants 
taste: he who receives pleasure from any other sources, 
has false or bad taste.” Because it is of a faculty of 
the soul, to perceive and to delight in that which is 
beautiful, or sublime, or noble, or good, hence it is 
that the quick recognition of these possessions in 
others is an indication of their existence in one’s own 
being, as the cause of that recognition. 

There is a sense in which we always measure a 
man by his own standards of measurement, even if 
we do not always agree with a man’s measurement 
of himself. When we are told that the Arabs of the 
desert have absolutely no apprehension of the beauties 
of natural ecenery, that they see nothing in a moun- 
tain but a barrier to easy travel, and nothing in a 
sunset across the sea except a sign that it is almost 
time for sleep, that does not lower our estimate of the 
scenery, but it does of the Arabs. The little boy 
who, when asked whom he should wish to see first in 
heaven, answered promptly, “ Golia’h,” showed con- 
vincingly that size and muscle made up his standard 
of greatness. And he who proclaims as his ideal 
hero, a military chieftain, or a successful explorer, 
or a man of large riches, or a shrewd schemer, or an 
unselfish patriot, or a devoted missionary, in thus 
passing judgment on others gives to all the material 
for a proper judgment of himself. So, also, in point- 
ing out the beauties or the flaws of a work of litera- 
ture or of art, or of a human career, any man shows 
what he is by showing what he approves. His 
measure of criticism is so far the measure of himself. 

Our Lord did not hesitate to adopt this method of 
judgment when he was on earth. When he found a 
scribe looking through the mere letter of the law, 
and recognizing its inner spirit of love, Jesus said 
unto him,“ Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God,” What the scribe saw in the law, proved what 
was in the scribe. It was because the poor Syrophe- 
nician mother saw in Jesus more of sympathy and 
tenderness and readiness to give her help, than showed 
on the surface in his word and manner at the first, 
that Jesus commended her spirit and granted her 
request. What any one sees in Jesus is the test— 
not of Jesus, but of the one who looks athim. When 
Jesus seemed to the scoffing throng at Calvary only 
a condemned felon, the Roman centurion, who had 
charge of the executioners, saw enough below and 
beyond the surface to cry out, “ Truly this was the 
Son of God;” and in that recognition of the Mee- 
siah the centurion won the world’s recognition of his 
personal nobleness and worth. 

With the world as it is, the good and the grand in 
nature and in character do not stand out in utter 
separateness, apart from all that is ignoble and un- 
lovely. If they did, it would be easy enough to per- 
ceive them as they are; and therefore there would 
be no such disclosure of one’s self in their recognizing. 
But because of the intermingling of good and evil, 
and because of the deceptive appearances of sur- 
roundings, it is that a man’s perceptions are an indi- 
cation of his possessions and of his personality. In 
a frontier region a mist may cover the face of the 
country. One traveler, there, seeing before him 
through that mist a rugged hillside barrier, will turn 
away from it with the thought that that is only one 
hill among many to be avoided in his tortuous prog- 
ress. Another traveler of keener eye sees in that 
barrier evidence that it is the base of a lofty moun- 
tain, and he proceeds at once to clamber toward its 
summit, and soon he is way above the mist which 
encircled its base, with a view before him of all the 
country he had otherwise sought vainly to know. So 
it often is in the estimate of a grand and noble char- 
acter. The mist conceals from some observers its 
height and reach, while others recogoize all this, and 
are advantaged accordingly. And these differences 
in observation are, after all, but proofs of differences 
in the observers. As a Hindu proverb has it: 
“Among eminent persons, . . . the superior qualities 





open quick communication. The moment the bees 
smell the fragrance of the Ketaki, they instinctively 
fly for it.” 

In every character that we observe, and in every 
thought or thing that is brought to our notice, there 
is more or less of an intermingling of good and evil. 
It alwzys requires less ability, and a lower measure 
of worth, to detect a flaw when the good predomi- 
nates, than to perceive that which is admirable under 
an unlovely exterior. In perceiving that which is 
noble, we prove our own nobleness, and we promote 
it also ; for all good grows and gains by its exercise. 
In giving prominence to any recognized fault or 
lack, we show our own littleness, and we lose another 
opportunity of uplifting ourselves and others; for 
when we gain in character, others are gainers through 
our attainment. 

“ Be noble: and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 

There is an educating power in the study of -noble 
attributes. And noble attributes are sure to be found 
in every human character which has won the world’s 
love and honor ; even though in every such character 
there is something also which might fairly be cen- 
sured or ridiculed, if that were taken by itself. We, 
and those whom we would train, ought to look at the 
nobler aspects of men and women about us who are 
evidently doing a good work, or who are command- 
ing public confidence and respect, in spite of faults 
or follies which all can see and sneer at. In such 
study it is that progress is made toward a likeness of 
the nobler attributes exhibited, and away from all 
which mars their beauty. The next thing to being 
manly, is to recognize and honor manliness in another. 
The next thing to being unselfish, is to recognize and 
honor unselfishness in another. The next thing to 
being pure, is to recognize and honor purity in another. 
And the next thing to being Christ-like, is to perceive 
the likeness of Christ ; indeed, to perceive Christ’s 
likeness is in itself to be Christ-like. ‘“ Beloved, now 
are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be: but we know that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him ; for we shall see him 
as he is.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The old subscribers of The Sunday School Times are 
familiar with the name of Chloe Lankton. She is a 
patient, trustful child of God, who is now in the fiftieth 
year of her suffering on a bed of weakness and pain. Her 
impressive story, as told a quarter of a century ago, is still 
published by the American Sunday School Union. 
Almost as soon as The Sunday School Times began its 
existence it began receiving donations for her assistance 
from those who had read her story. These gifts have 
never been long intermitted. In an acknowledgment of 
a recent remittance to her, this letter has been received : 

NEw HARTFORD, Conn., Aug. 30, 1882. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

Again—another precious gift is received from kind unknown 
friends, for which | return my most sincere and heartfelt 
thanks. How wonderfully the good Lord provides for poor 
me! I have nowhere else to go for help in my helpless, 
dependent condition, and I will ever thank him and praise him 
for his goodness tome, He still sees fit to spare me, and I will 
be patient and suffer his will. I have suffered more than usual 
for two months past; my complaints are very distressing in- 
deed—Jesus only knows how muchI endure. He knows it all, 
and supports me, and keeps me from sinking under this heavy 
weight of affliction. I have a strong Arm to lean upon, and 
will trust him to the end. Once more I thank you-all, my 
dear friends, for your kindness tome. May the Lord reward 
you. I am very tired and weak; it is hard for me to 
write, although I still have the use of my hands; Oh, how 
thankful I feel for my hands, and for the many comforts and 
blessings God gives me! 

Your grateful, loving friend, 
CHLOE LANKTON. 

It seems easier for her to give thanks, than for the 
average Christian who is in sound health. She has 
learned in whatsoever state she is therein to be content. 


How common it is to take it for granted that a word or 
a term which is perfectly familiar to us, and which isin com- 
mon use in our circle of business or society, is necessarily 
intelligible to the average hearer or reader, The teacher 
is constantly making this mistake with his scholars ; the 





doctor with his patients; the sailor with an inquiring 
passenger ; and the farmer with his city boarders. In 
most instances a dictionary or a cyclopedia would give 
light to the mystified hearer; and then again there is no 
help in that direction. Of this truth we are newly re- 
minded by the following question from a Minnesota cor- 
respondent : 

In Professor Hall’s Orientalisms for the Lesson for Septem- 
ber 3 he speaks repeatedly of the “‘ Torah,’’ its instructions and 
precepts, In my readings I fail to find any account of such 
book or writing. Is it another name for the “ Talmud”? 
And if not, where can copies be found, or a more detailed 
account of the work than that given by Professor Hall in the 
article referred to—published in the English language ? 

When the Editor received this note, he asked, “ Why 
didn’t that man look in the dictionary?” “But the 
word is not in the dictionary,” said an assistant. ‘‘ Well, 
then, let him look in any encyclopedia,” said the Editor. 
“T have looked in every dictionary and cyclopedia we 
have in the office, and I do not find the word ‘Torah’ 
there,” said the assistant. “ Well, then, his question is a 
fair one. No wonder he asked it. Let us answer him 
in Notes on Open Letters.” Torah means primarily 
“a pointer,” like an index. Thence it came to mean 
“instruction.” From this it was passed over to the great 
book of instruction, the Jewish Law. The Torah is there- 
fore often used synonymously with the Pentateuch—the 
five books of Moses. In that sense it was used by Pro- 
fessor Hall. The Torah can be found complete in any 
English Bible. Our correspondent is, however, not to 
be blamed for not realizing this fact. In giving him 
light, we probably enlighten many other readers. This 
note may therefore be a Torah on this point. 


Sometimes a truth is all the more pointed for its vague- 
ness. This is illustrated by the familiar story of the 
preacher who told, in the pulpit, of a recent theft com- 
mitted in his neighborhood, and said he was now going 
to throw a stone directly at the thief. As the preacher 
looked down into the congregation, and swung back his 
arm with a throwing motion, the rogue, supposing that 
he was discovered, ducked his head down below the seat 
rail. Perhaps it will be well to act on this idea, in pub- 
lishing the following complaint just received from a per- 
plexed Sunday-school worker, who writes in genuine 
desire for information. If we mentioned even the state 
from which this inquiry came, it would at once relieve 
the minds of men in thirty-seven other states, who ought 
to be uneasy at its reading. We shall hurl it right at 
the-head of the guilty teacher. Do we mean you? Yes, 
thou art the man! Here is the complaint : 

A Sunday-school teacher very competent in many ways, and 
with no lack of talent, has the tobacco habit, and comes to his 
class with his breath and clothes very much tainted. He has 
an interesting and important class, who are disgusted with this 
habit of their teacher, and some have actually left. What 
should be done in such a case by the superintendent or pastor ? 
How can such teachers be reformed ? 

It might be a good plan for the superintendent to set a 
semi-circle of small pans containing a solution of chlo- 
ride of lime, or of carbolic acid, as safe disinfectants, 
around the back of that teacher’s chair; or, possibly, 
aromatic pastiles would be pleasanter for the remainder 
of the school, and the superintendent could step down 
from his desk and light these when the teacher took his 
seat. As an explanation to the teacher himself, the 
superintendent might gently suggest that the teacher was 
too good a man to lose entirely when so inexpensive a 
remedy as this would neutralize his only really obnox- 
ious quality. So much for the protection of the school. 
As to the other point, “ How can such teachers be re- 
formed?” it is not so easy to give an answer. Such a 
fact as that stated in this letter to us ought to have its 
influence on conscientious and thoughtful teachers. Few 
tobacco-users know how offensive their habit makes their 
persons. The smell of a good cigar while burning is not 
unpleasant to many who never use tobacco themselves ; 
but the residuum of old tobacco-fumes in the beard and 
clothing, is one of the most offensive odors which pollute 
earth’s air. The writer of this note knows of a case 
where a tobacco-smoking physician came to: see a sick 
child, and as he leaned over the little sufferer, the reek- 
ing fumes of his tobacco-steeped person caused the child 
to cough and strangle, and the little one actually died in 
a struggle with suffocation. Its parents believe that it 
was stifled to death with tobacco. Another instance 
might be named, where a delicate lady in her last illness 
longed for religious counsel from her pastor, but firmly 
said that she’ could not stand another visit from him, 
because of the tobacco-fumes which he brought with him, 
but could not takeaway. No, we don’t know how you can 
cure that teacher ; but the disinfectants may protect the 
school, 
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FEAR. 


BY PROFESSOR 8S. G, BARNES. 


Thou coward offspring of the soul’s unrest, 
By every passing shadow still distressed. 
Thou hasty, witless, miscreating wight, 

At thine own sickly fancies sore affright. 
Thou groveling spirit, that must ever prate 
Of loss and pain, though sacred duties wait. 
Thou slavish fool, afraid to meet thy God, 
But by eternal] sin and death unawed. 

Thou woful dweller in all tombs unblest, 
With legion forms of evil in thy breast. 

Earth has no chains thy hellish strength to bind, 
Yet by thy haunts must journey all mankind. 


Jesus, thou Son of man, who here dist win 

Eternal victory over Hell and Sin, 

And able art all demons to cast out, 

This fiendish legion in my bosom rout. 

And may my Fear, in robes of worth arrayed, 

Learn at thy feet to be of naught afraid, 

Save that he may not know God’s holy will, 

Or, knowing it, may not in love fulfill. 

Teach him to dread his own steps to direct, 

To walk with faith the path thou dost elect, 

Most watchful lest, mid shock of earthly ill, 

He fear not most to dread thy perfect will. 
Lowa College. 





ITHE NEW CRITICISM. 


BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D. 


The right position of the Christian mind before the 
assertions of the New Oriticism is the conservative one. 
All the presumption is against the assaults upon the 
word of God. The faith of ages cannot be overthrown 
by a handful of nineteenth century scholars. A dozen 
learned men of this age cannot, by their fine-spun theories, 
convict of error the ten thousand giants of learning who 
have lived and testified to the integrity and authenticity 
of the Holy Scriptures. Moreover, the internal testimony 
of the Bible is a complete stopper to this revolutionary 
idea. Our Lord, through all his ministry, held up the 
Old Testament (just as we have it) as the ultimate stand- 
ard of divine truth, and recognized the Pentateuch as the 
work of Moses. The New Criticism corrects our Lord 
and gives Moses the credit of only a few chapters, while 
the mass of the Pentateuch was a composition of a period 
from seven hundred to one thousand years after Moses. 
It will require a large army of Wellhausens to make a 
Ohristian believe this. Ifthe Messiah made such a fun- 
damental error as to bolster up a pseudo-Moses, and 
endorse a pious fraud of Josiah’s time and Ezra’s time, 
alas for the truth and righteousness of the Measiah’s 
spiritual kingdom ! 

The only. fact established, on which these slashing 
critics build, is the fact that the Old Testament is docu- 
mentary. From this they leap to the conclusion that it 
is a hap-hazard patchwork, a pot-pourri of various ages 
and objects, put together by clumsy workmen with the 
design to perfect a polity, which, by their own acknowl- 
edgment, had already decayed! The whole of this kite- 
tail is manufactured out of modern material, and attached 
to the one fact of documentary originals. They use in 
the manufacture the argumentum a silentio, and the free 
use of the exscinding scissors wherever a passage awk- 
wardly stands in their way, and in this brusque manner 
have an easy time of it in burying Moses, and showing 
our Lord’s ignorance. 

Because the men who do this thing are learned men, 
thousands are ready to follow them, or at least to shake 
their heads very wisely at their dicta, as if these were 
oracles not to be despised. But learned men have often 
been the biggest of fools. The knowledge of Hebrew 
and all the Semitic languages, however thorough and 
exhaustive, does not make a man wise. The learning of 
a whole university does not give a man common sense. 
Walking dictionaries and talking encyclopedias are often 
as destitute of clear logic as the dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias which we buy at the bookstores. To follow a 
man’s conclusions because he is learned, is to become 
acolyte to an ignis fatuus. These learned men of the 
New Criticism should be treated as we should treat any 
others who attack a deeply rooted belief, with very great 
caution and with all the presumption against them. A 
haste to accept their doctrine or to show it respect, be- 
trays a weakness that is too ofien entitled liberality. A 
man ready to embrace every new Bathybius, cannot be 
trusted as a guide. These theorists ought to learn 
modesty from the ludicrous displays of dogmatic nonsense 
made by such as they in former days. The Dendera 
temple, we all remember, was, according to the most 
learned men in Europe, built seventeen thousand years 








before Christ, The man who doubted this dictum was 


behind the age. He belonged to the order of infantile 
Bible worshipers, whom scientific men despise as the 
ignobile vulgus, unworthy of any other regard than a 
sneer. Weak-backed Christians saw the Dendera temple 
and immediately collapsed. Up went the white flag cf 
surrender. The zodiac was proof positive. Moses and 
Jesus alike were annihilated by that writing on the wall. 
Moses lay dead for twenty years under this terrific blow, 
but with wonderful resurrectionary power he revived 
when the false copying of the temple was removed, and 
the name of Tiberius Csesar was revealed as the builder 
of the temple. The marvel is that our theorists did not 
then insist that Tiberius flourished seventeen thousand 
years before Christ. We think they could have manu- 
factured that story with the tools they had. 

At another time the Kuenens and Wellhausens of 
the day, with their Robertson Smith echoes, found 
that the inspired writer or compiler of the Chronicles 
had a very big and ugly hole in his inspiration. 
He had (2 Chron. 33:11) recorded that the king 
of Assyria carried Manasseh to Babylon, when, of 
course, no king of Assyria would have done such 
a thing. He would have carried him to Nineveh, 
his capital. But the ignorant writer, writing in a late 
age, perhaps in the Maccabswan period, had a dim 
notion of a Babylonish captivity in the past, and 
therefore naturally sent Manasseh to Babylon. The 
weak-backed Christians rushed at once into their favorite 
retreat in time of danger. “Oh! the Scriptures were 
not given to teach us geography or history.” These 
Scriptures may make all sorts of mistakes in every science, 
and tell us the moon is made of green cheese, and yet be 
God’s holy word of truth! Infidels chuckle when they 
find Christians ready to acknowledge that the word of 
God, so reverently quoted and exalted by our Lord, is 
brimful of crude errors and ridiculous mistakes. How- 
ever, as to Babylon, when the Assyrian discoveries showed 
that Esarhaddon, the conqueror of Manasseh, lived not 
at Nineveh, but at Babylon, we did not hear any “ beg 
your pardon” from the learned critics, but they went 
zealously to work to find anotber ugly hole in the inspira- 
tion of the Bible.. 

And they are hard at it stil, hunting for holes, and 
every now and then shouting “ Heureka,” at which shout 
the feeble ones tremble and the liberal ones say “ Amen,” 
for are they not /earned men who shout ? 





ETHICS AND ASTHETICS IN LITERATURE. 


BY THE REV. J. MAX HARK, 


Whatever the misnamed “ zsthetical” school of litera- 
ture may say about ethics and esthetics having nothing 
in common, about morality having nothing to do with 
art, the fact ever remains, supported by the verdict of 
history, the voice of the greatest masters of art them- 
selves, and the judgment of every healthy man’s reason, 
common sense, and conscience, that true beauty can- 
not exist without goodness, that art and morality, which 
God himself hath joined together, are not by man to be 
put asunder. 

Most positive is this universal judgment in the case of 
literature. As Professor Shairp, who certainly is an au- 
thority, distinctly asserts “‘ The moral substance of human 
nature is the soil on which true poetry grows ; the poetry 
of life must be moral, since life itself is spiritually moral.” 
This is the sentiment of the intelligent world. And it 
has been inexorable in carrying it out in practice. It 
has ever refused to crown with its choicest laurels the 
brow of genius alone, unless it were as pure as it was 
broad. The writers whom history to-day names its great- 
est are not ite Lucians, Voltaires, Heines, or Byrons, 
despite their power and brilliancy, but its Virgils, Dantes, 
Schillers, and Miltons, because of their purity and moral 
elevation. The authors whom posterity will remember 
and reverence will not be the Zolas, Rosettis, and Whit- 
mans of the fleshly school, but the pure-hearted, clean- 
handed Wordsworths and Bryants, Elizabeth Brownings, 
Tennysons, Longfellows, and Whittiers. For*mankind 
ever has recognized, and ever will, the truth that even 
Goethe confessed, that “in poetry only the really great 
and pure advances us, . . . either elevating us to itself, 
or rejecting us,” 

It is utterly useless to try to crowd out the “ moral 
nature” of man in judging of literary worth. It has as 
true a right to speak and be heard as any other; nay, its 
right is more unquestionable, as it belongs more distinc- 
tively to the purely spiritually part, the truly human side, 
than all the others, It has least connection with the 
fleshly and animal portions of human nature, It is the 
link which connects man with God. But even granting 
it no more authority than the reason, or the mere feel- 





ings, as a legitimate faculty of the soul, as an integral 
part of man, we must yet give it an equal place with the 
other faculties. Any judgment in which it does not join 
is but a partial and imperfect expression of the man. As 
the reason ever demands truth as an essential element of 
the beautiful, nor has its demands denied, so the con- 
science asks for goodness ere it will grant the claims of 
true beauty. 

If literature were but a lifeless, passive thing, we might 
perhaps regard the matter otherwise. But itis not. It 
is a living, breathing, mightily working power on earth, 
one of the most actively influential of any of the mould- 
ing forces of the world. Hence we dare not grant it the 
license we practically do concede to some of the other 
departments of art. If the muse were but a cold stone 
statue, we might perhaps grant her a place in some cor- 
ner of our parlors, or niche in our galleries, in spite of her 
nakedness and voluptuous posture. But as a woman of 
flesh and blood, a living, moving being, going in and out 
among us, we do and have a right to insist that she con- 
form to the laws of virtue and decency at least, If she 
refuse, she will be locked up, erelong, in the dungeon of 
oblivion ; and this despite the loud protests of her ad- 
mirers, that “ one should never talk of a moral or immoral 

” 

A practical world like ours does not believe in the doc- 
trine of “ art for art’s sake,” when it is only made a pre- 
text and excuse for pandering to the most inartistic part 
of man’s nature, the sensual, animal, brutal. It refuses 
to believe that that can be really beautiful which brings 
the blush of shame upon the brow of innocence, or kin- 
dies the lurid glow of passion and unholy lust in the eyes 
of its youths and maidens. Of writings like many of 
Swinburne’s, Oscar Wilde’s, Rorsetti’s, and Whitman’s, it 
says what Longfellow thought of some others even less 
impure than they, ‘ 

“They seem to me a stagnant fen, 

Grown rank with rushes and with reeds, 

Where a white lily, now and then, 

Blooms in the midst of noxious weeds 

And deadly nightshade on its banks.” 
And it refuses for the sake of the lily to contaminate 
“itself by hunting for it in the surrounding mud and filth, 
and perhaps fatally poisoning itself with the nightshade’s 
deadly breath. 

It certainly is true, finally, that the highest art of all 
time, the most lasting beauty, has been that which, far 
from violating the instincts of purity, veneration, and 
holiness in the human heart, has most directly appealed 
to them, most reverently done homage to them. Paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, and poetry have always 
attained their most healthy growth, and most perfect 
development, when breathing the pure atmosphere of 
religion, and inspired by the principles and sentiments of 
honor, nobility, innocence, and manliness, as found in 
him who is the perfect Man, and himself the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. The greatest poets of their time 
have always been also the best men. Whenever the 
muse has tried to soar upward under the sfilatus of 
sensual excitement and fleshly intoxication, she soon has 
fallen, [carus-like, down, wingless and wounded. Only 
when supported on either hand by the true and the good 
has the Beautiful ever maintained her place in the world. 
Never as a voluptuous queen or goddess has she attained 
to immortality ; but ever only as a virgin pure and unde- 
filed, a loving handmaiden of the Christ, the eternal 
principle of right and goodness and truth, who alone is 
the light and the life of all things upon earth. 





OUR DESERT GUIDE. 
BY EDWARD L. WILSON, 


While in the old rock city of Petra, among the sons of 
Esau, I had some experience which made me regret 
somewhat that I had not obeyed the injunction given in 
Deuteronomy 2:5: “ Meddle not with them.” I found 
it an easy thing to slip into their city unawares; but 
after a four days’ sojourn it was not quite so easy to get 
away from it. 

My experiences during the last three hours of my 
visit there, made it important for me to secure the extra 
services of a friendly sheik from Gaza as the guide of 
our party, away from that region. After a final separa- 
tion from the quarrelsome children of Edom (one of whom 
we had to leave by the roadside for the attention of any 
good Samaritan that might come along), our Gaza friend 
Ouida, who had the only horse in the party and the only 
long spear, rode ahead for as long a distance as would 
enable him to keep us in sight, and also to keep within 
our vision, in order that he might apprise us of any 
danger which should arise on the way. It was his habit 
to climb up to the tops of the hills in advance of us, to 
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make a survey of the country, and to signal to us if he/| science, and yet not be an educated man. A man may/| time; but she, although younger, obeyed her mother 


saw unfriendly Bedawin in the neighborhood. Some- 
times he would plant his spear among the rocks on top 
of a hill, make his horse fast to it, and descend into the 
valley on foot; at other times when he found the road 
too rough for walking he would plant his spear upon the 
crest of the hill where we could see it, and ride until he 
came to a neighboring hill perhaps, to reconnoitre. In 
this way we were guided along the proper road, and made 
to feel comfortable at all times from the fact that our 
guide never permitted himself to go entirely out of sight, 
or, if he did, to leave some signal in view to prove to us 
that he was still caring for our welfare. Thus we were 
made confident of our safety, and content to go on, even 
through a country that we knew was infested by tribes 
of Bedawin unfriendly to those who were our attendants 
from the Akabah country. 

These experiences made me think of the promises so 
trequent in the Bible,— promises which had been learned in 
early youth, and which now bubbled up like living waters 
for our comfort and help, such as “I will instruct thee 
in the way which thou shalt go, I will guide thee with 
mine eye” (Psalm 32: 8). “Thou shalt go before... 
to give light to them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace” 
(Luke 1:79), And so we were “guided” through the 
unfriendly country, even unto the waters of Beersheba 


- and the borders of Eschol, by our trusty sheik, who 


turned out to be one of the noblest Arabs we had met 
during our whole travel, and from whom we parted with 
a good deal of regret. He was a good man, a lover of 
the same God whom we loved, though not knowing 
Christ our “ guide.” When we parted with him, and 
saluted him in friendly Arab style, I could not but thank 
him for his faithfulness, and refer to the fact that the 
God whom I loved was the God whom he loved ; saying 
to him in the language of the psalm, with all heartiness : 
“For this God is our God forever and ever: he will be our 
guide even unto death” (Psalm 48:14), And it was 
beautiful to see his pleasant parting smile, and to hear 
him say, “ I commit you now to God’s care, and pray that 
he may guide you safely through the rest of your 
journey.” 





WAYS OF REGARDING DISAP- 
POINTMENTS. 
BY THE REV, CHARLES F. THWING, 


Many and diverse are the ways in which disappoint- 
ments may be regarded. It is desired, however, to call 
attention to only two of the ways in which they ought 
to be regarded, 

We should regard ouc disappointments as forming the 
experience best for us, if in respect to them we do our 
duty. Many have within ten years lost much property 
by disasters of various kinds, Some have tried to obtain 
positions of honor, have struggled for what we term the 
prizes of life. We have failed. We have seen others, 
not so worthy as ourselves, pass us in the race and 
receive the coveted crown. But if we were free from 
jealousy and envy, if we rather aided our rival than 
retarded his running, if we were faithful to our duty, 
then our character is stronger and purer by reason of 
our failure. 

Better to have had property and lost it, than not to 
have had it; better to have tried for the prize and seen a 
rival win it, than sit listless at the starting-point; better 
to have trained and worked for your boy, and kissed his 
lips that kissed not, than for him not to have been ; better 
all, if only you did your duty while the dark shadow was 
upon you. The greatest living poet singing in sorrow 
for his friend cries : 

“T hold it truth, whate’er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most ; 
’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

We should regard our disappointments as a means of 
the education of character. Our purpose in life is not to 
have, nor even to do, but to be, and to become. Our aim 
is not so much attainment as progress. Discipline, train- 
ing, education of character, are the fundamental objects. 
In this process of discipline, disappointment is the chisel 
which carves the outlines of noble character from the 
marble of selfhood, 

The education which the schools, the colleges, and the 
universities design to give is not merely knowledge. It is 
not an acquaintance with the vast domains of the past, 
It is not am understanding of the Greek particles. It is 
not an apprehension of the higher mathematics, It is not 
® memory crammed with facts and dates, as the pigeon- 
holes of an editor’s desk are crowded with manuscript. 
A man may know a vast deal of history, of literature, of 
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be well educated, and yet be ignorant of many things of 
which every school-boy in Massachusetts can inform him. 
The educated man is the man who can think and reason 
and judge; whose natural faculties have been so trained 
that they are competent for whatever task is placed before 
them, Rousseau, in his treatise on education, says, that 
the youth should be first taught to live, let him be first a 
man. The best educated man is he of whom it can 
be most truly said he is a man. Our public schools 
should aim less at cramming the brains of scholars with 
names of small islands in the Arctic Sea than making 
them to think, to reason, to judge. 

This discipline of the mind, this education of the intel- 
lect, is akin to the discipline of the character, which is the 
aim of Christianity. The purpose of Christ is to render 
the character able to contend against temptation, able to 
overcome sin, able to aspire after holiness, keen and 
ardent in the search for truth, eager to fuse truth into 
life, tender towards helplessness, beautiful in symmetry, 
fierce in hatred of wrong, and perfect as is the Father in 
heaven. Our disappointments we should regard not so 
much as the means of showing us the instability of riches 
as the stability of character; not so much the means of 
teaching us that to be happy is a low aim as that to 
be good is a higher and the highest aim; not so 
much as suggesting to us that human love is limited, 
as the power of the divine love to develop Chris- 
tian manhood and womanhood. God makes these disap- 
pointments a means of education. Said a distinguished 
American scholar when he came to be disabled from 
work, “I think I see everything more and more clearly ; 
and I feel better and stronger for it. I am looking away 
more and more from the incidents and accidents, and 
trying to read God’s purpose in it; and that seems to me 
clear. I needed the chastisement; I pray that it may 
do me good, and cause me to live wholly and only for 
my Master.” 

Disappointment is the teacher that has educated 
us in God’s school. If no disappointments colored 
our lives, they would wear an earthy tint. The man 
whose life is a stairway of triumphs, upon each step of 
which he easily rises to a higher, knows little of his own 
strength or of the com of God. But he who, still 
lying at the foot bruised and sore with the falls from his 
struggles to do s mething grand, still feels that he has 
himself pure and strong, and that God is round about 
him, is being trained for a nobler life and a better world. 
The vine unpruned grows no sweet grape. He who is 
not cut by the knife of disappointments, cannot have 
the most useful life. The statue lies hidden in the block 
of marble; the sculptor sees it there before the steel 
touches its whiteness; and his work is only to release it 
from its stony fetters, and let it stand forth beautiful and 
true and inspiring. So in each little life as it comes 
into the world God secs hidden a perfect character. He 
strikes it with the blow of some great sorrow that would 
seem to shiver it into a thousand fragments; he carves 
it with dissatisfaction ; he smooths it into symmetry with 
the noble discontent of each day, and sets before us in 
love, beauty, and strength the character that he has so 
long been chiseling into freedom. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


MARGIE’S LESSON. 
BY ANNIE F, 0. WILSON, 


Little Margie, with her mother was on a visit to her 
grandmother, who lived in a fine roomy old house in the 
town of Fernley. 

There was a beautiful porch in front of the house, with 
great big white pillars reaching up to the roof of the 
house; and the floor was made of square stones, part 
white and part blue, while broad stone steps led down 
to the walk. But it was a rather dangerous porch for 
little folks, because, although it was almost a full story 
from the ground, it had no railing around it. This did 
not matter much, most of the time, as there were no little 
children living in the house, but everybody was uneasy 
about it when little Margie was there ; and this was the 
reason why, That little girl had a very bad habit of 
never obeying right at once when she was spoken to. If 
her mother would call “Stop, Margie,” she would always 
goa tow steps farther before she obeyed. If she said, 

Don’t do that, daughter,” when she wasin any mischief, 
the little girl would almost always go on for a while 
instead of stopping as soon as her mother spoke. Many 
a bump and tumble she had gotten in consequence of it, 
but as yet nothing had cured her of this evil habit. 

Her little cousin Lucy was there on a visit at the same 
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perfectly, and gave no uneasiness to anybody. 

When the two little girls were running on the porch 
together, as they were very fond of doing, just before 
they got to the end, Lucy’s mother would say quietly, 
“ Stop now, Lucy,” and Lucy would stop right still that 
very minute, while Margie’s mother would cry “Stop, 
Margie! stop! stop!” and then run atter her and grasp 
her dress perhaps just in time to save her from running 
off at the end. 

One evening, however, they started for a race, when Mar- 
gie’s mother was talking to some oné at the farthest part 
of the porch, and with her back to them. She turned in 
time to see them almost at the edge, but being too far off 
to hope to reach them, she screamed frantically, “ Stop, 
Margie, you'll fall! you’ll fall!” but, as usual, Margie 
would go a few steps farther. So off she went, just where 
the porch was highest, and fell in a little heap on the 
ground, 

The mother did not wait for her bitter cry of pain, but, 
hastening round by the steps, lifted and carried her care- 
fully into the house; one little arm hanging helplessly, 
pitifully, with splinters of the bone sticking through the 
tender flesh, for it was broken. 

Oh! how dreadfully it hurt, even when nobody touched 
it; but when the doctor came and pulled it ever so hard, 
as he was obliged to do to get the poor little bones 
straight, it took mother and Aunt Mag both to hold her. 

All this time, and for several days, the suffering was 
too great to let her remember how it all happened; but 
the thinking time came at last, when she had to sit in 
the big chair all day long with her arm in a sling, and 
nothing to do but remember how many times she had 
delayed and hesitated instead of obeying her mother 
promptly, and how that very thing had been the cause of 
all this trouble. 

One day she called her mother, and putting her 
unbroken arm around her neck, she whispered, while her 
little lips quivered, “‘ Mother, I know why I broke my arm, 
and I am so sorry I was such a naughty girl; I am going 
to try, when I get well, to mind you the very minute you 
speak to me; and mother, won’t you punish me whenever 
I don’t ?—if I don’t mind the very first minute, mother?” 
And she held her tightly with that one good arm until 
she got the promise. 

The next time they all visited grandmother’s, nobody 
could say that Margie did not obey her mother as beauti- 
fully as Lucy. 





WHAT ONE DAY BROUGHT TO PANSY. 
z BY ADA CARLETON. 


“Qh dear!” sighed Pansy. ‘“ Oh dear me!” 

She was lying back in an invalid chair on the veranda, 
—this little Pansy Bates. It was a broad, sunny veranda, 
with sweet red roses and honeysuckles climbing over the 
railing ; and right beside the step stood a grand old elm- 
tree, among whose branches the robins were singing their 
cheeriest. On a little stand just within Pansy’s reach 
was a heap of new magazines, fresh and dainty, and a 
a basket of great yellow oranges. Altogether it would 
seem a very nice place indeed to be happy in. But 
Pansy looked at the roses and honeysuckles, and breathed 
the perfume which the breezes brought to her, and lis- 
tened to the robin’s carol, and then she sighed more 
wearily than ever : 

“Oh dear me!” 

Poor little Pansy! That was what Uncle Ned had said, 
with a great, loving pity speaking in his voice and look- 
ing out of his eyes, as he carried Pansy in his strong 
arms to her chair that morning. Carried Pansy ! who 
only two months before could have scampered to the 
veranda and back to meet Uncle Ned on the way. And 
now there was little hope that she would ever run again, 
unless, indeed, with the aid of two tiny crutches, which 
she could not use at all as yet. 

It did seem to Pansy that she could never be recon- 
ciled and happy again. Fach nicht, when she said her 
prayers, the words “ Thy will be done” choked her. 

“T can’t say it, mamma,” she would cry, with tears 
raining down her white little face, from which all the 
roses had flown. “ Oh,I can’t!” 

And then mamma would comfort her with kisses and 
loving words, as mothers best know how to comfort. 

It was all because of that terrible accident,—a run- 
away horse, a broken carriage, and a little insensibie heap 
by ths roadside. Pansy, sitting on the veranda, thought 
it all over for perhaps the thousandth time, looking 
straight before her, dnd winking very fast to keep the 
tears back. It was so very hard to bear. 

“ Don’t touch the flowers, Polly; they ben’t ours.” 

That was what Pansy heard, uttered in a thin, piping 
voice ; and gazing in the direction from whenee the voice 
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came, she saw a little brown hand thrust in vegies the 
fence-pickets close by a rose-bush. 

“Qh! why not?” piped a second voice, as the hand 
was slowly withdrawn. ‘“ There be so many, Liddy; 
they’d never miss the one I’d pull; and Tommy do want 
a flower so bad—you know he do, Liddy.” 

By this time Pansy’s eyes were shining, and her eager 
little hands were fluttering up and down in her lap likea 
bird’s wings. Mamma was passing by the door, and 
Pansy called to her. 

“O mamma! won’t you ask them to come in, and let 
me give them some flowers? Do, mamma; I would be 
so pleased |” 

And mamma, who would not deny her little daughter 
any possible pleasure, opened the garden gate softly, that 
she might not frighten away the children, and called 
them. 

They came wonderingly. Before they reached the 
veranda, Pansy had settled in her own mind which one 
was Liddy, and which Polly. For Liddy was tall, and as 
thin as her voice, with black hair, great black eyes, and 
a very large mouth; while Polly was a roly-poly little 
thing, with yellow hair, which curled in the snarliest 
fashion, blue eyes, and red lips, and freckles—oh, freckles | 
And they both wore short, scanty calico dresses, patched 
and patched again, and needing more patches still. 

“ Do you want some roses?” asked Pansy, with a beam- 
ing smile. 

Liddy smiled brightly in response. “’Deed we'd be 
glad of some,” said she. “I’spect you seen Polly put | C@2 
her hand through. She don’t know any better, Polly 
don’t; she’s little.” 

“?*T was for Tommy,” averred Polly stoutly. 

“ Who is Tommy? ” asked Pansy. 

“He’s kind of our brother,—Polly’s and mine,” was 
Liddy’s rejoinder. ‘ He’s lived with us ever since I was 
little. He used to sell things, peanuts and such, to the 
folks round the depot, Tommy did, and there’s where 
he gothurt. He was run over, Tommy was,—the cars, you 
know ; and his feet had to be cut off, and his back was 
hurt that bad he can’t never walk again. So he has to 
stay abed all the time, Tommy does; and what with 
mother being mostly away washing, and Polly and me 
getting cold victuals, and sometimes doing an odd chore 
tor a penny, he’s pretty lonesome, Tommy is. I found 
this for him to look at to-day,”—here Liddy pulled from 
somewhere about her shabby skirt a great, flaming circus 
poster, which she smoothed carefully and held up for 
Pansy’s inspection before she concluded: “ And Polly 
wanted to take him a flower.” 

“So she shall!” cried Pansy, sympathetically ; “a 
whole great big bunch of them! Mamma will cut them 
for you; won’t you, mamma?” For mamma had brought 
her low chair to the veranda, and was sitting with her 
head bent suspiciously near her work. ‘‘ You see,” and 
Pansy smiled a sad little smile, “I can’t walk, either, 
so I’m some like Tommy. Only, I was run away with 
and tipped over.” 

“Oh!” said Liddy and Polly in the same breath, with 
one quick, sorry glance at Pansy. Then there was 
silence, as all three watched Pansy’s mamma go from 
bush to bush snipping off roses,—white, and pink, and 
scarlet. Presently Pansy gave the fragrant mass into 
Polly’s small hands. 

“ When these are faded, you must come and get some 
more,” said she; “and—O mamma! mayn’t I?” and 
_Pansy caught up a magazine and three of the largest 
oranges in turn. “ Here’s a book and an orange for 
Tommy, and an orange apiece for you two!” 

Dear little Pansy! She could understand and accept 
the thanks spoken by the sparkling eyes of blue and of 
black before her. 

“I’m real glad you’re pleased,” said she; “and you 
must come again.” 

Then Liddy and Polly dropped each a funny little 
courtesy, and went away with hearts brimful of gratitude. 

“ T feel a great deal better,” declared Pansy, looking 
after the shabby little people ; “such a lot better, mamma! 
But I don’t know why.” 

Mamma could guess. 

That night when Pansy had had her early tea, Uncle 
Ned took her out for a drive; and presently they came 
across two little figures familiar to Pansy, trudging along 
with a big basket between them. 

“© Uncle Ned!” cried Pansy, “ it’s Liddy and Polly. 
Let’s do take them home in the carriage.” 

Uncle Ned, who had heard the story of the morning’s 
visit, was not at all unwilling to rein in his big bay horse 
and pick up the two small wayfarers. Then away they 
all went to the tiny tumble-over house in the very out- 
skirts of the town, which poor little Liddy and Polly 
called home. 








“ Won’t you come in and see Tommy?” asked Liddy, 
when she had scrambled out of the carriage. “ He was 
dretful pleased with what you sent him.” 

Pansy looked at Uncle Ned, who, without a word, took 
her in his arms, as he had ¥o often done before, and car- 
ried her into the one poor, dark, shabby little room. 
A thin face turned to them from a lounge in one 
corner. 

“ That’s Tommy !”’ cried Liddy by way of an intro- 
duction. “Tommy, here’s the little leddy what sent you 
the flowers and things,” 

A smile like a sunbeam shone on the pale, pinched 
face. But Pansy couldn’t speak. There was a choking 
in her throat; and she could only see, through a mist, 
Tommy, and the roses in a broken-nosed pitcher on a 
broken-backed chair at his side. Her poor little lips 
began to quiver 

“ Oh, yes, sir!” That was Tommy, speaking in response 
to something Uncle Ned had said. “It seems pretty 
hard sometimes. I’ve laid here going on two years, and 
the hospital doctor says I’ll never be up again it’s likely. 
I used to take on bad at first; but ome day a lady came 
here, bless her! and she told me about God and the 
Saviour, who died for such as me, sir.” How Tommy’s 
voice lowered and softened. “She gave me a Testament, 
and I’ve been to a night school a little, sir,—I can pick 
out a bit here and there, and that’s a sight of comfort ; 
and sometimes I knit a little, I’ve learned how since I 
was hurt. It helps some, and I do want tohelp. Bat I 

can’t do much most of the time, it makes my back 
ache 80.” 

“ Poor little fellow!” said Uncle Ned, pityingly. 

“T’m not so bad off as some, sir,’ pursued Tommy 
cheerily, “ Now there’s a boy down the alley not nigh so 
big as me, that’s sick a’most all the time. His father’s 
dead and his mother drinks, and he don’t have anything 
to chirk him up, scarcely!” 

“Tommy sent him a flower and his orange,” put in 
Liddy. 

“ And then we all had half a one and one-half saved 
for mother,” piped Polly. 

“Half’s better than whole,” laughed Tommy. 

Pansy was beginning to realize that it might be. 

She looked around the poor little room with its meagre 
furnishing, its two tiny newspaper-curtained windows, its 
smoky walls and generally forlorn aspect, and wondered 
that Tommy could laugh so merrily. She wondered how 
many times he had counted the dishes on the shelf, and 
the cracks in the ceiling, and the flies on the window- 
panes ; and how it would seem to be always here, with 
no mamma, and no Uncle Ned, and no breezy veranda. 

“T do hope you can walk again right soon,” said 
Tommy to her, softly. “ Liddy told me.” 

Then Pansy began to cry ; and the tears were still run- 
ning over her cheeks when Uncle Ned had put her in 
the carriage again, and they were rolling away behind 
the big bay horse.” 

“O Uncle Ned!” cried she, “ I’m so glad—and sorry. 
The sorry is for Tommy and that other little boy ; and the 
glad is for me, Uncle Ned, because I’ve got mamma and 
you, and because I’m not like Tommy. For he can’t 
ever walk again, and maybe I can. I’m going to send 
him things, and carry them; mayn’t I? Oh! I’m glad 
I’m me.” 

“Be sure you don’t forget that, Heart’s-ease,” said 
Uncle Ned. ‘“‘ Remember we all have our trials, great 
and small; and God’s ways are best—always best, dear.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Pansy meekly. 

So this is what one day brought to Pansy—a fair share 
of contentment. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


——— 


WHAT THE MICROSCOPE TELLS OF THE 
EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 


(From The New York Times.]} e 

Several years ago Dr. Decaisne, one of the notabilities 
of the Sociéié d’Hygiene, startled the smokers of Paris 
by drawing attention to the fact that the use of tobacco 
had a peculiar effect on the pulse, which he styled inter- 
mittency, and by tracing the phenomenon, then for the 
first time accurately described, to a rhythmically inter- 
mittent action of the heart, without organic disease, and 
due especially to the narcotic action of the nicotine and 
other potent alkaloids present in the tobacco leaf. He 
had at that time carefully studied the cases of eighty-one 
inveterate smokers, in twenty-three of whom the inter- 
mittent pulse was a confirmed trouble, not associated 
with any real heart disease. The intermittence vanished 
when the habit was abandoned even for a few weeks, and 





reappeared as soon as the use of the poison was resumed. 
In conjunction with this series of studies on adults he 
investigated the influence of tobacco on the circulation 
of boys from nine to fifteen years of age, and discovered 
that not only did it produce palpitation of the heart and 
intermittency of pulse, but also a peculiar condition of 
the blood itself allied to anemia. Laziness, stupidity, 
and indisposition to apply the mind to study were traced, 
with probable accuracy, to the habit of smoking in many 
ot these lads; and, when formed early, he found that 
smoking gradually brought a predisposition to alcoholic 
stimulants ; and that, in some instances, the starting point 
of a criminal career dated from the first secret indulgence 
of the vice—producing by slow degrees, when acting 
upon a constitution still extremely flexible, a complete 
moral and intellectual transformation, as well as physical 
degeneracy. M. Decainse, according to a Paris medical 


journal, has just contributed to the annals of the same 


society a valuable appendix to his former paper, in which 
he takes up the effect of smoking upon women, forty- 
threé cases of which have come under his observation 
since 1865, when he commenced this special series of 
studies. Besides disturbance of the digestive function 
which was common to them all, eight presented a marked 
intermittency of the pulse without organic disease of the 
heart. No medical treatment proved of the least avail 
to correct the distempered function, tonics and sedatives 
being equally powerless, At length he was compelled to 
insist on his patients discontinuing the use of tobacco, 
and in each case where smoking was actually given up— 
the cautious writer says actual/y, because he found women 
more inclined to deceive than men in this regard—the 
trouble was immediately relieved and ameliorated ; and 
when the suppression of the habit was persevered in for 
a fow weeks with steady purpose, the alarming symptom 
per seu altogether. 

. Decaisne offers no rationale of the action of 
ax ‘nareotie, and enters into no analysis of the 
disease now familiar to popular parlance as smoker’s 
heart; but here his observations are supplemented by 
those of a careful microscopic observer, who has discovered 
that all narcotics—opium and its préparations, hasheesh, 
etc., as well as tobacco—act in a peculiar manner upon 
the colored corpuscles of the blood, producing the 
phenomenon styled crenation ; that is, the margin of the 
corpuscle, instead of possessing the absolute regularity 
of margin noticed in the condition of health, presents a 
series of scallops somewhat irregular in their distribution. 
When viewed by oblique light under the microscope, this 
appearance is found to be due to the conversion of the 
corpuscle into a minute sac, apparently containing some 
hundreds of spherical bodies about one four-thousandth 
of a millimetre in diameter. In a few hours the sac 
ruptures and the imprisoned germs or organisms escape 
into the surrounding plasma to form bacteria when the 
conditions arefavorable. A few such crenated corpuscles, 
in the proportion of one to three hundred and fifty, occur 
in the circulation of persons in normal health, not 
addicted to narcotics; but in the opium and tobacco 
habits, waen of long standing, the ratio is sometimes as 
high as one degenerated corpuscle to ten healthy ones, 
and often attains the figure of one to twenty-five or thirty. 
Insuch cases the countenance is pale and almost cyanotic ; 
dark circles appear beneath the eyes, which lack lustre 
and are deeply sunken, and the respiration is weak and 
easily disturbed; while the heart palpitates violently 
upon very slight muscular exertion. 

An incident illustrating the sequel of this appearance 
of the blood occurred a few months ago in the office of a 
manufacturing optician of this city. As the professor of 
microscopy in one of our medical colleges dropped in, a 
gentleman of evidently large wealth and finished intel- 
lectual culture was just leaving the office with a cigar 
between his lips. He was a wealthy amateur, and had 
selected a valuable microscope, using a drop of blood from 
his own finger as a test object. The instrument was still 
adjusted and the slide still beneath the lens. The pro- 
fessor glanced at it; then moved the slide to and fro, so 
as study one field after another; then counted a few 
fields, and made a rapid computation, The optician 
looked on in astonishment. “That gentlemen is one of 
our best customers,” he said ; “ buys more heavily than 
half a dozen professors.” “And this isa drop of his 
blood?” inquired the man of science musingly. The 
purveyor of lenses assented. “ Very well,” replied the 
professor, “ tell your best customer, if you can without 
impertinence, that unless he stops smoking at once he 
has not many months to live.” But he did not stop, A 
few weeks later he went to Europe, thinking asea voyage 
might recruit his wasted energies. Ina few weeks more 
his death was announced by telegraph from Paris, where 
the doctors styled his disease a general breaking up. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1882.] 








1. October 1.—The Anointing at Bethany..............-..... Mark 14: 1-11 
2. October 8.—The Passover........-.........-. Wark 14: 12-21 
3. October 15.—The Lord’s Supper... .....-------...-.00----+ Mark 14: 22-31 
4. October 22.--The Agony in the Garden..............-.-. Mark 14 : 32-42 
5. October 20.—Jesus Betrayed and Taken................... Mark 14: 43-54 
6. November 5.—Jesus before the Council ..............---- Mark 14 : 55-72 
7. November 12.—Jesus before Pilate.................-..---- Mark 15: 1-15 
8. November 19.—Jesus Mocked and Crucified............ Mark 15 : 16-26 
9. November 26.—His Death on the Cross..........000+--++ Mark 15 : 27-87 
10 December %.—After his Death.....-....0.-c0seecese--00 Mark 15: 38-47 
11. December 10 —His Resurrection.........-..---0++.0-.--s00+ Mark 16: 1-8 
12. December 17.—After his Resurrection.................... Mark 16: 9-20 


18. December 24.— Lesson selected by the school. 
14. December 41.—Review. 


LESSON II, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 8, 
Tite: THE PASSOVER. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 14: 12-21.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


12. And the first day of unlea- | 12 And on the first day of un- 
vened bread, when they killed leavened bread, when they 
the passover, his disciples said sacrificed the passover, his dis- 
unto him, Where wilt thou that ciples say unto him, Where 
we go and prepare that thou may: | wilt thou that we go and make 
est eat the passover? ready that thou mayest eat the 

18, And he sendeth forth two | 18 passover? And he sendeth 
of his disciples, and saith unto, two of his disciples, and saith 
them, Go ye into the city,and| unto them, Go into the city, 
there shall meet you a man bear- | and there shall meet you a 
ing a pitcher of water: follow | man bearing a pitcher of 
him. 14 water : follow him ; and where- 

14. And wheresoever he shall soever he shall enter in, say to 
go in, say ye to the goodman of the goodman of the house, The 
the house, The Master saith, 1 Master saith, Where is my 
Where is the guest - chamber, guest-chamber, where I shall 
where I shall eat the passover eat the passover with my dis- 
with my disciples? 15 ciples? And he will himself 

15. And he will shew you a shew you & large upper room 
large upper room furnished and furnished and ready: and 
prepared : there make ready for 16 there make ready for us. And 
us. the disciples went forth, and 

16. And his disciples went forth, came into the city, and found 
and came into thecity, and found as he had said unto them: and 
as he had said unto them: and they made ready the passover. 
they made ready the passover. 17. And when it was evening he 

17. And in the evening he | 18 cometh with. the twelve. And 
cometh with the twelve. as they *sat and were eating, 

18. And as they eat and did eat,| Jesus said, Verily I say unto 
Jesus said, Verily I say unte you, you, One of you shall betray 
One of you which eateth with me me, even he that eateth with 
hall betray me. 19 me. They began to be sorrow- 

19. And they began to be sor- ful, and to say unto him one 
rowful, and to say unto him one | 20 by one, Is it 1? And he said 
by one, Js it 1? and another said, unto them, Jt is one of the 
Isit 1? twelve, he that dippeth with 

20. And he answered and said | 21 me inthe dish. For the Son 
unto them, Jtis one of the twelve, of man goeth, even as it is 
that dippeth with me in the dish. written of him: but woe utito 

21. The Son of man indeed that manu through whom the 
goeth, as it is written of him: Son of man is betrayed! good 





1882. 





but woe to that man by whom were it * for that man if he had 
the Son of man is betrayed! good not been born. 
were it for that man if he had | “jr, teacher 2Gr. reclined 3Gr, 
never been born. for him if that man. 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Our Saviour and Our Example. 
Lxsson Toric: A Memorial of Treachery. 


1, The Room for the Passover, v. 12-15. 
Lesson OUTLINE: {2 Making Ready the Passover, v. 16, 17. 
3. The Betrayer at the Passover, v. 18-21. 


Gotpen TExt : It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover.— 
Exod, 12: 27. 


Daruy Home READINGS: 


M.—Psa. 12:1-8. Speaking with a double heart. 

T. —Psa. 5: 1-12. No faithfulness in their mouth. 
W.—Psa, 41: 1-18. Mine own familiar friend against me. 
T. —Psa. 55: 1-28. Words smoother than butter. 

F. —Psa. 62: 1-12. Blessing, but cursing inwardly. 
$.—John 6: 60-71. Knew who should betray him. 
8.—John 18: 12-82. “One of you shall betray me.” 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE ROOM FOR THE PASSOVER, 


. The inquiry about the Room : 

Where wilt thou that we . . . make ready . 
First month, on the fourteenth da: ~¥ ye shall eat (Exod, 12 : 18). 
Sacrifice . . . in the place the Lord shall choose (Deut. 16 : 2). 

For our passover also hath been sacrificed, even Christ (1 Cor. 5 : 8). 
tl, The Directions to Find the Room: 

(1.) Go... there shall meet you aman . . . follow him. 

Go your wee. into the village ... ye shall find . colt tied (Mark 11: 2). 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2 
All things are naked and open to him (Heb. 4: Ys). 

(2.) Say ... The Master saith, Where is my quest-chamber f 
My time is at hand; I keep the passover at of house (Matt. 26: 19). 
Sey ye The Lord hath pas A of him (Mark 11 : 

me Master, and Lord; and ye say well Gon 11 : 18). 

Be ee ee ee 

Th ata’ Ee willing ta the aay fthy mosey Oy i0 : 8). 
° wer 

: Thy people sti Bese Bog are his tb Tim. 3: 19). 

1. Christ our rpasover as been sacrificed for ss There is now no 
eccasion. to where t the passover shall be made ready. 


. the passover. 


2. Christ paid reverence to the bane ny rl of B-4 Jewish church 
even when he was about to supersede them with others. 

8. pom po — was the true passover—the = without blemish 
and withou apet, 

4. Christ at this fina] passover showed his foreknowledge of events. 

5. Christ at this final ver showed his power to command men. 

6. a this final passover showed that he knew those who 
were 


Il. MAKING KEADY THE PASSOVER, 


1. The Room Found : 
The disciples . . . found as he had said unto them, 
They . found even as he had seid unto wr — 19 : 82). 


The word of our God shall stand for ever (Isa. 40 
My words shall not pass away (Mark 13 : 81). 


ll. The Passover Made Ready : 
And they made ready the passover. 
The congregation of Israel shall kill it in the evening (Exod. 12: 6). 


Eat not of it raw, nor sodden with water, but roast (Exod. 12: 8). 
So the service was prepared . . . priests sprinkled blood (2 Ch. 35: 10,11). 
lll. The Coming to Partake of the Passover : 
When it was evening he cometh with the twelve. 

I have desired to eat this passover with rest 22 : 15). 
Jesus knowing that his hour was come (John 13 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me chy 4: 34). 

1, The disciples who take the words of Jesus in faith always find 

that it iseven as he said unto them. 


2. The disciples of Jesus no longer have to make ready the passover. 
8. The disciples of Jesus always have Jesus with them. 


Ill THE BETRAYER AT THE PASSOVER, 
1. The Saviour’s Announcement : 
One of you shall betray me, even he that cateth with me. 
Hand of him that betrayeth me is with me on the table (Luke 22: 21). 


He wastroubled . . . and testified . one of you, etc. oy 33: 21). 
Did I not choose you ... and one of you is a devil (John 6 : 70). 


ll. The Disciples’ Sorrow: 
They begun to be sorrowful, and to say . 
Began to question ... which of them it was (Luke 22 : 28). 


Disciples looked . Squbune of whom he *« Ay ohn i: 22). 
Judas, which betrayed him, .. . said, Is itl, psi (Matt. 26 : 25.) 


lll, The Betrayer Warned: 
(1.) The Son of man goeth, even a. it is written of him. 
It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise hae Sag heel (Gen. 8 : 15). 


He was cut off out ot the land of the living (I 8) 
After threescore and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off (Dan. 9 : 26). 


(2.) Woe wnto that man through whom the Son of man is 
betrayed. 


Woe to that man through whom the occasion cometh (Matt. 18 : 7). 
And he went away and hanged himself (Matt. 27 : 5). 
His office let another take (Acts 1 : 20). 
1. The wicked designs of the treacherous disciple are never hidden 
from his Master. 
The treacherous disciple causes a ghad and painful distrust 
among those discipies who are faithfu 
The treacherous disciple may fulfill as plan of God, and yet his 
gt lose nothing of its infamy. 
he treacherous disciple, in the end, does more injury to himself 
than to his Master, or to the gospel. 
. The doom aud the memory of Judas are witnesses to the truth 
that it would have been better for him never to have been born. 


. ts it I? 


1 lag 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HYPOCRISY. 


6). 
Self- -righteous (isa. 65 s6s jake Ly 11). 
Covetous (Ezek. 83: a1; 2 Pet. 
Censorious (Matt. 7: 3-5 Lake is yu, 15). 
Having but a form of godliness ( (2 Tim. 
Seeking only outward purity o> ll: a). 
seek rs “4 not doing (Ezek. 33: 31, 32 


Lip-worship (Isa, 29:18; Matt. 15: 8). 

Glorying iu appearance ‘2 Cor. 5; 12). 

Loving pre nence (Matt. 23: 6,7). 
2. its Uselessness : 

God knows and detects (Isa. 29: i 16). 


; Matt. 28: 3; Rom. 


Christ knew and detected (Matt. 22: 18). 
Joy ot, but for a moment a 29: 5). 
Hope of, perishes (Job 8: : 8, 9). 


3. Its Punishment: 

The hy ‘ites shall be desolate oe 15 : 34). 

H spamiies Sanm up wrath (Job 36: 13 

Fearfuiness — surprise the hy Isa. 33 : 14). 

photos Lee praning of teeth v att. 24: 51). 
By 1 be made known Me 12: 1, 2). 
Woe who practice (Isa. 29:15: Matt. "98: . 
Fy ere nation to be rage =: ‘down (Isa. 10: 
tage tical people to be visited Sue Saded: ote, (Ser: 
4 


Better for a Theseus not to have been born (Mark 14 : 21). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Harmony oF Events.—After the supper at Bethany, the 
order of incidents is somewhat as follows : 

On Sunday (or Monday, according to some harmonists) : 
Jesus’ triumphal entry into Jerusalem. On Monday (or 
Tuesday): The cursing of the barren fig-tree, and cleansing 
of the temple. On Tuesday (though some of the events may 
have occurred on Monday): Jesus in the temple; his answer 
to the scribes who questioned his authority ; the parables of 
the Two Sons, the Wicked Husbandmen, and the Marriage 
of the King’s Son ; Jesus’ replies to the Pharisees concerning 
tribute to Cesar, and to the Sadducees concerning the resur- 
rection ; Jesus’ counter question as to how the Messiah could 
be both David’s Lord and David’s Son ; the interview of the 
Greeks with Jesus, and the voice from heaven. On Wednes- 
day (which is to be considered as beginning at sunset on 
Tuesday) : Jesus’ prophecies on the Mount of Olives concern- 

ing the destruction of Jerusalem, his second coming, etc. ; the 
pen of the rulers against Christ and their ‘thranin 
with Judas. Thursday was “the first day of unleavened 
bread,” the day of preparation for the passover—not the 
“Preparation” for the sabbath. The events of our lesson 
occurred on that day. 

Tiwe.—April, A. D. 30. Thursday afternoon and early 
part of the night. The time after sunset is to be considered 
as a part of Friday. No leavened bread was to be used from 
the fourteenth day of Nisan until the evening of the twenty- 
first (Exod. 12 : 18)—a period called seven days, according to 
Hebrew reckoning, though in reality eight. 

Prrsons.—Jesus ; “ two of his disciples ” (Peter and John) ; 





“a man bearing a pitcher of water;” all the disciples 
together. 

Pxracres.—1l. Bethany (presumptively); 2. “ Upper room” 
in Jerusalem. 

PARALLEL PassaGes,—Matthew 26: 17-24 ; Luke 22: 
14-18, 21-830; John 13 : 1-35. 

Luke quotes the touching declaration of Christ; “ With 
desire I have desired to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer: for I say unto you, I will not eat it until it be fulfilled 
in the kingdom of God.” Luke chronicles the contention that 
took place among the disciples as to which was to be accounted 
the greatest. John records the lesson of humility that 
he gave his disciples in washing their feet. John, also, 
gives much the most circumstantial account of the way in 
which Jesus pointed out who was to betray him. 

CracuMSTANCES.—The last lesson suggests the circum- 
stances under which the passover was celebrated by Jesus and 
his disciples. Judas was seeking opportunity to “conveniently 
deliver” Christ to the chief priests, to whom he had sold 
him. It is probable that Jesus spent Wednesday, as well as 
part of Thursday, in retirement and rest at Bethany. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 

Compare Matthew 26: 17-25; Luke 22: 7-13; John 13: 
1-35. John has no account of the making ready for the 
passover, which is nothing strange, as he repeats very little of 
what is to be found in the other three evangelists, evidently 
assuming it to be known. 

Verse 12.—And on the first day of unleavened bread, when 
they (killed, Authorized Version) sacrificed the passover: For 
the first clause, compare 14: 1.— When they sacrificed : The 


-tense, as here used, denotes habitual action, when they (or the 


Jews) were in the habit of. slaying the paschal lamb. The 
verb rendered killed generally has the special sense of killing 
for a sacrifice. — His disciples said unto him, W here wilt thou that we 
go: All the work of attendance and ministry was done by the 
apostles ; yet our Lord might have especial reason for select- 
ing the place, or the particular man at whose house he would 
celebrate the feast. It could not have been possible, when 
such vast crowds were gathered at Jerusalem, that all the 
early observances of the law were adhered to. Hence the 
owner of the guest-chamber probably did everything for 
the persons who were to have the use of his rooms. Yet the 
people who put up their own tents outside of the city probably 
either brought the sacrificed lamb with them, or bought it 
from the dealers who supplied the animals for sacrifice —And 
make ready that thou mayest eat the passover : The disciples were 
to make all the arrangements that were necessary. These 
preparations were the finding of a convenient place, an 
arrangement with the master of the house to have all things 
prepared for the number who were to partake of the passover ; 
both the food and the arrangements at the table. It seems 
that the ceremonies of the first passover, symbolical of the 
circumstances of the people at the time, were not observed 
after all men gathered at the religious capital,—such as the 
sprinkling of the posts with blood, the garb of travelers 
which they put on, the keeping of the lamb from the tenth 
to the fourteenth day of Abib or Nisan. All that Christ had 
to do was to go to the upper chamber with the disciples. 

Verse 13.—And he sendeth two of his disciples: Matthew 
makes no mention of the number sent. Luke says that Peter 
and John, the most trusted of the twelve, were selected for this 
purpose.—And he saith unto them, Go into the city: They were 
now probably at Bethany, where they had spent the night. 
The day was not one fit for Christ’s going there, on account of 
the confusion in making arrangements for the feast, and be- 
cause his own personal safety required that he should be 
withdrawn from the public eye. He knew what would come 
in the night, but all must come in the right way, and at the 
right time.—And there shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of 
water (literally, an earthen vessel, a jar). 

‘Wiese 1uhis- Jhtndh atheros fis algult enter de atly tothe gootimen 
of the house, W here is the guest-chamber, etc.: This is an act of 
supernatural knowledge. Compare the incident of the colt 
in 11: 2. Christ wished, in these special circumstances, to 
remove all undue care from the two apostles, and to secure a 
room such as would be fit for the last meeting. It is also 
quite probable, from the words “the Master saith,” that the 
man was known to our Lord; and the expression my lodging 
or supping place confirms this probability. But the super- 
natural is not hereby excluded. 

Verse 15.—And he will shew you a large upper room furnished 
and ready: and there make ready for us: The upper room 
seems to have been approached by a stairway leading from 
near the outer door, so that the family rooms on the first floor 
would not be disturbed—Furnished: Provided especially 
with lounges or sofas, on which they would recline at table. 
The last preparation seems toyhave been the spreading of 
pieces of carpets on the lounges or sofas. 

Verse 17.—And when it was (literally, it became, or came 
to be) evening, he cometh with the twelve. The command in 
the law required the killing of the sacrifice (the lamb or kid) 





“between the two evenings” On the meaning of this ex- 
pression there has been no uniform opinion. Some explain 


. 
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it as the time between sunset and deep twilight ; others, as 
the interval between the declining and the setting sun, at 
which latter time the second evening began. It is incredible 
that the number of victims slain, when the procurator Cestius 
had them enumerated and reported to Nero—257,500—should 
have been all dispatched within the time prescribed by the law. 
The office of slaying the lamb naturally fell to the master of 
a family, or, if two families joined in the feast, to the master 
of one of them. When the passover was celebrated at Jeru- 
salem, the victims were slain by Levites at the temple, so that 
the head of the company which met at a passover had little 
or nothing personally to do.— He cometh with the twelve : Prob- 
ably, as a company or family, together. 

Verse 18.—And as they sat and were cating: In the margin, 
reclined. In the Homeric times, the men at a feast or meal 
sat as we do, and this usage extended over the earlier Italy, 
Judea, and other countries. But the custom of reclining at 
meals, for men at least, was now widespread. Accordingly, 
the words for the posture at meals in the New Testament 
uniformly denote reclining or lying backwards; and it is a 
pity that the recent revisers of the New Testament contented 
themselves with putting resline in the margin, and kept seat, 
sit, etc., in the text, thus conveying a wholly false impression. 

A word or two is needed to explain the arrangements of 
guests at a table. The sofas, on which the guests placed 
themselves, formed three sides of a hollow square, within 
which was the table. The sofas held three persons, or even 
more. At the passover, where there were thirteen gathered, 
either the sofas were longer than was usual, or more than 
three persons must have been crowded at a table, or there 
were two sets of tables and sofas. This last is not probable, 
and it would have been specially inconvenient at the last 
supper of our Lord with the twelve. But the number gath- 
ered with our Lord was not at all uncommon; Josephus 
says that in many cases twenty partook of the meal together. 

As for the arrangement at the table, our Lord would natu- 
rally take the sofa on the right hand of one looking from 
without into the hollow square. His head rested on a head- 
cushion ; his body and feet were disposed along the back part 
of the sofa; and the next to him, who was the apostle John, 
lay a little farther down, so that his head could rest on the 
bosom of Jesus. Each person supported his head on the left 
hand, and his right was free to take hold of the food on the 
table. Next to him wasathird. The arrangements for the 
middle or connecting table, and for the third, opposite to the 
first, were the same. Peter could not have been next to John 
on Christ’s sofa, for he had to communicate with him by 
signs when he wished him to ask Christ a question (John 
13: 24). 

With the lamb, came on the table bitter herbs, such as 
“ endive, chiccory, wild lettuce or nettles;” also a sauce, into 
which the meat and the unleavened bread were dipped, and 
wine. As for the wine, it was usually partaken of, as in the 
family, mixed with water. The rabbinical tradition makes 
four cups to be the common quantity,—two of them, probably, 
handed round from one to another during the supper, and 
two after it was over. (Compare verse 23 below. )—Jesus said, 
Verily I say unto you, one of you shall betray me: The verb 
here rendered betray is sometimes taken in the sense of 
delivering up (for example, a person into the hands of others), 
and scarcely differs from the word properly having the sense of 
betraying. And so Judas is called in the latter parts of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and John, he who was delivering him up, he 
who was planning to hand Christ over to the chief priests.— 
Even he that eateth with me, shall he betray me: Supply this 
latter clause a second time. 

Verse 19.—Surprised and sorrowful, they ask one by one, 
Isit I? Compare Matthew 25 : 23, John 13: 25, and onward. 


Verse 20.—The answer of Jesus avoids all explicit informa- 
tion. If they had suspected Judas, something denoting this 
ought to have been added. In fact, when we find Peter 
beckoning to John to learn from Jesus who this traitor was, 
and, receiving a sign, pointing towards Judas, we may be sure 
that no one else, up to this time, knew exactly what was to 
happen. John 13: 26 as above.—The words he who dippeth 
with me in the dish mean one of those who were at the supper, 
not one of those who were wont to eat with him. For they 
all put their bread and bitter herbs into the common dish of 
sauce. There is, however, so much similarity between this 
passage and John 13: 18, where it is said, “he that eateth 
bread with me hath lifted up his heel against me,” cited from 
Psalm 41: 9, that ome can hardly see how some one could 
help suspecting Judas. Yet when Christ, after giving him a 
sop, said what thou doest, do quickly, after which he immedi- 
ately went out, we find them still at a loss what was intended 
by the Master. So much the more difficult is it to explain how 
the passage in Matthew 26 : 25 can be reconciled with John, 
“And Judas, who betrayed him, answered and said, Is it I, 
Rabbi? He saith unto him, Thou hast said.” And that he 
went out at some time before they rose to go to Gethsemane, 
is made evident by his appearing at the head of the band. 

Verse 21.—The Son of man goeth: Compare Matthew 26: 
24. That is, goeth away from the world, dieth.— As it is written 
of him: This seems to include the prophesies relating to his 
death, such as Isaiah 53, and those relating to the manner of 








his death by treachery, such as Psalm 55.—Good were it for 
that man, etc.: His existence will be made an evil to him, 
and not a good. Here there is a declaration that the foresight 
of evil in a wicked man on the part of God does not diminish 
it at all. Some affirm, says an ancient Greek commentator, 
that “he was without fault, for he executed what had been 
foreordained. To whom we say that he did not betray because 
he was foreordained, but because he betrayed, for that reason 
he was foreordained.” 





THE FOURTEENTH OF NISAN. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. ° 


It must not be forgotten that the ceremonies introducing 
passover days were of such a character as powerfully to arrest 
the imagination of those simple-minded people who kept the 
annual feast. As soon as the full moon was announced, the 
Sanhedrin gave official notice to all the families patiently 
gathered around the sacred city. A messenger was sent to 
the Mount of Olives with a bundle of brushwood or straw, 
which he kindled into flame on the very summit. Meanwhile 
he flared a torch backwards and forwards through the air to 
make sure to the watchers on other hills that this was the 
true signal for the nation. Immediately, sentinels further 
away waved along this token of fire, and hurried to*pile up 
heaps of stubble, or whatever was nearest to hand and fittest 
for a beacon, till the whole country was in a blaze of intelli- 
gence. 

Let us return for a moment to our picture of a family 
encamped on Mount Olivet. Each day during the waiting- 
time, there would keep coming ih new companies of pilgrims. 
It was the custom, when it could be afforded, for every 
caravan to enter Judea preceded by a great bullock with 
gilded horns, and accompanied with music of trumpets and 
cymbals which the men and women followed with their 
voices. This makes us think of the figure given in the 
ancient prophecy (Isa, 51: 11). 

We can picture the exhilaration there would be in this. 
Each hour’s delay would awake some small anxiety concern- 
ing a belated neighbor. Kept back by rougher roads, or 
more distant journeys, or possibly by the waning strength of 
some dear old man who wanted to come just once more, per- 
haps now and then a family would be behind-hand; and 
then generous friends would be watching. Every new swell 
of instruments would bring the eager faces to the doors of 
the booths and tents. So there would be a lively fortnight 
while the moon was growing from its first thin crescent to its 
broad full face. 

Another thing must be borne in mind, or we shall grow 
confused. The forms for the celebration of the passover were 
authoritatively fixed by the same command as that which 
established it. Undoubtedly these were followed with careful 
fidelity during the period which preceded the great captivity 
of the nation. Asa matter of fact, we have the record of an 
observance of the feast the second year at Sinai (Num. 9: 5). 
Then we have no more notice of it until the tribes are at 
Jericho, actually inside of the land of promise (Josh. 5: 10). 
The Jews themselves insist that this was the meaning of the 
divine command (Exod. 13 : 5). 

Some of the minor arrangements must have been changed 
before Jesus’ time. It is well enough to know, once for all, 
that it is the spirit and purpose of an ordinance which the 
Lord honors, not the mere form. When the remnant of the 
people came up from Babylon and were again settled in 
Canaan, a new ritual of observances was fashioned for more 
than one of the yearly festivals. Certain conveniences of 
method and management in the details of sacrifice were also 
tolerated, springing up out of the altered habits of the fami- 
lies when the temple was builded, and the tribes came to 
their rest from conquest. 

The ancient annalists enumerate these four particulars as 
having been dropped when the later customs were adopted : 
(1.) The eating of the lamb in different places—for it must 
now be killed in the sacred city of Jerusalem only; (2.) The 
taking up of the victim four days previous to the sacrifice— 
for as the people would now in some cases have to come by 
long journeys into Judea, not all of them could gain so much 
time for waiting ; (3.) The striking of the blood upon the 
doorposts of the dwellings—for now, since the literal plague 
of Pharaoh was to be repeated no more, the symbol of de- 
liverance from it might be considered as spiritualized; (4.) 
The partaking of the feast in haste—they now adopted 
the usual posture of or reclining in token of security and rest 
(Matt. 26: 20.) Thus Christ observed the feast. 

In Mark’s Gospel (14: 12) we find the expression, “the 
first day of unleavened bread” applied to this occasion. 
And the Apostle Paul (1 Cor. 5:7), when he accepts the 
figure, and declares that Christ is sacrificed as:“ our passover,” 
adds this singular exhortation: “Purge out therefore the 
old leayen, that ye may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened.” 
This referred to the old command (Exod. 13: 6, 7). 

The Jews began their days with the evening sunset. 
Hence Good Friday of that eventful week when our Lord was 
crucified commenced with the ordinary ceremonies of Thurs- 
day night. At this time a solemn search was instituted in 
every dwelling for leaven—what we should recognise better 





by the commen name of yeast. This diligent and punctilious 
examination went through the whole premises, entering every 
closet, opening every drawer, looking over every shelf in 
every cupboard, lest even the slightest particle of the forbidden 
thing should be missed. One member of the household bore 
adish and brush with which the tables and couches were 
anxiously swept. All the small dust thus collected was put 
away under lock and key. Late after midnight—some say 
in the early forenoon of Friday—a fire was kindled out in 
the open air, and the dangerous fragments and crumbs of 
leavened bread were consumed. 

Now what did this ceremony signify? Leaven isa product 
of fermentation ; it is made by a sort of corruption; and 
always, if continuing to work, it grows foul. Hence it was 
long ago chosen as the symbol of sin—corruption or wicked- 
ness of any kind or degree. To put away leaven was, under 
a figure, to put away sin. Hence Paul’s language both 
explains the type and applies the principle (1 Cor. 5: 8). 

The Jewish doctors prescribed four degrees of preparation 
in this process, The first was what was called the expurgatio 
fermenti—the patient cleansing of all their household utensils 
two or three days before the passover. Then the inquisitio 
fermenti—the searching after the leaven throughout the 
dwelling, to which allusion has just been made. Next came 
the conflagratio fermenti,—the burning up of the leaven they 
had gathered. Then the exsecratio fermenti,—the cursing of the 
leaven, « sort of exorcism, the form of which was prescribed, 
and ran somewhat on this wise: “All manner of ferment, 
whether seen of me or not seen, all manner of ferment, 
whether cleansed of me or not cleansed, let it be scattered, 
annulled, and accounted as the dust of the earth |” 

The search for this accursed symbol of sin must be made 
with a lighted candle, and in solemn silence by the head of 
the house, The Jewish expositors are accustomed to say that 
this is the meaning of the Lord’s searching Jerusalem “with 
candles” for wicked men “ settled on their lees,” or, as the 
margin reads, “ curded or thickened ” (Zeph. 1: 12). 

The practical lesson that might be pressed from all this 
is that of self-examination in prospect of the Lord’s Supper 
(1 Cor. 11: 28). Pray, “Search me, O God” (Psa. 139: 23, 
24). : 

The next step in the story of Mark, as he pictures our Lord’s 
preparation for the passover, relates the incident of a stranger's 
hospitality (14: 14). The feast itself had to be observed in 


‘the city ; but our Lord Jesus found his entertainment during 


most of this final week among the poor people in a neighbor- 
ing village (Matt. 21: 17). Bethany and Bethphage are men- 
tioned in the Jewish Talmud with emphatic honor, because 
in their deepest poverty they were celebrated for their hospi- 
tality to the homeless pilgrims. But Jesus seems to have 
wished to be with his disciples only on this occasion, rather 
than with any generous friends outside of the city wall (Luke 
22: 15). Who this householder was, from whom he had now 
to ask the somewhat extensive accommodations for his company 
of thirteen persons, we are not informed. 

But here we learn how surely the Lord Jesus knows who 
loves him, and foresees who will receive him. The disciples 
could not be of any help in finding a place; but they had 
lately learned that their divine Master had a way of recog- 
nizing those with whom he would make his abode (John 14: 
28). 

The quaint form of instruction employed here well illus- 
trates two things at once: the foreknowledge of our Saviour 
and the willingness of his followers. Suppose that in all 
that afternoon it had happened that no man had appeared 
with a pitcher in his hand, what would the disciples have 
concluded? Or suppose they had found such a man, but that 
he had replied that he owned no guest-chamber. Yet we dis- 
cover n> hesitation in their obedience. They had already 
been put to a somewhat similar test once before, when he was 
going to ride into Jerusalem (Mark 11: 2). 

A choice lesson for all Christians might well be found in 
the unquestioning acquiescence of those men, They could 
not know just where to go in their search for a room; but 
they did know enough to start in their search for the man with 
a pitcher. They obeyed as far as they understood, and so 
were taught step by step. This was always Christ’s rule: 
“Take my yoke upon you and learn of me” (Matt. 11: 29). 
But the taking of the yoke was put before the learning of 
the duty ; then the willing spirit would speedily find the way 
growing clear. No matter how mysterious divine providences 
are, revelation of divine purpose always comes in the line of 
a filial obedience. If a man will only begin to do God’s will 
as far as he perceives what it is, he will soon know all he 
needs to know of the difficult doctrines that lie as yet undis- 
closed (John 7: 17). 

The place having been found, these two disciples—John 
and Peter (Luke 22: 8)—then went on their way to select, 
purchase, and prepare the lamb for the feast. About two 
o’clock on Thursday the trumpets in the temple and along 
the steps sounded a great magnificent blast, ringing from a 
thousand brazen and silver mouths. From tent and booth 
and dwelling all around instantly came the answering peals 
for the stalwart men of Galilee and Judea made the air 
quiver with their horns. Four thousand or more Levite 
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came out upon the steps of the sacred edifice, and began 
singing the Songs of Degrees, in solemn strains of male voices 
making the wide valley of Jehosaphat echo with music. 
Now the people started in a crowded procession, the men 
bearing their lambe in their arms. 

For this night the evening service came on a little earlier 
than usual, for there was so much to be done. Three mighty 
blasts of the silver trumpets announced its conclusion ; and 
then the gates were barred against al! entrance into the court 
of the priests while the work of killing the sacrificial vic- 
tims took place. Each head of a family slew the animal he 
brought, cutting off the fat which he gave to the officiating 
minister to burn after his departure. Thus it is likely the 
two disciples made ready for their Lord’s passover. We shall 
see hereafter how they partook of it. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Where wilt thou that we go and prepare that thou mayest eat the 
passover ? (vy. 12). It is not always our duty to wait for 
directions as to our part in the Lord’s work. It may be our 
duty to look up orders. When the Lord has set us at a par- 
ticular work, we may fairly count it our mission to finish that 
work. It is not for us todrop that work in the hope of finding 
a better one. But when we have received no assignment to 
service, we ought to have in mind God’s work which needs 
doing, and find out what part in it is fairly for us. There are 
church-members who are not in Sunday-school work, while 
they might be, who excuse themselves on the ground that 
they have not been asked. Well, have they ever proffered 
their services, and asked where they could be useful? Until 
they have, they cannot be free of responsibility for the work 
they might do. So of a part in the prayer-meeting, and in 
missionary visiting, and in various other forms of church 
activity. Responding promptly to a call for such service is 
one thing; but looking up a call is another; and this latter 
is as plainly a duty in its place as the former. 

There shall meet you a man (y. 13). There are no chance 
meetings in this world. They all are providential. They 
are in God’s plan. On many of them great possibilities 
hinge. You enter a railroad car, and take your seat among 
strangers. A proffered courtesy brings you into conversation 
with a fellow-traveler. An acquaintance is the result. 
Years of helpful Christian co-work follow inthe train of that 
first meeting. You visit a place of winter resort for health- 
seekers. At the dinner-table you meet a man unknown to 
you until then. An entire change in the aim and conduct 
of his life is one consequence of that meeting ; and his labors 
for good may be far more effective than yours in your whole 
life-time. You look in upon a celebrated preparatory school, 
where two hundred young men are at their studies. One 
face impresses you. Your meeting with him affects your 
course and his for all time, and involves the interests of a 
multitude. Your meeting of another young man in a Sunday- 
school where you are present only for that one session, has 
more influence over his life than all other agencies combined 
—and scarcely less over yours. You may even meet on 
the street one whom you wished not to see, one whom at that 
moment you were seeking to avoid; and as a result more 
lives than one are affected in all their human course, and in 
their highest spiritual interests. All these illustrations are 
real incidents; and there are thousands like them. It 
behooves us to consider well our duty in every meeting with 
another. We can fail to improve our opportunity and lose 
a blessing. We can fill our place just then, and have reason 
to rejoice eternally that we did so. Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do—when next I meet one whom thou hast planned 
for me to see? 

Say ye to the goodman of the house, The Master saith (vy. 14). 
“One is your Master, even Christ.” He alone ought to be 
obeyed. Only when we speak in his name can we speak by 
authority. And there is no so effective way of preaching or 
of teaching as by saying plainly to hearers or scholars, “ The 
Master saith unto thee.”’ Not what we think, but what 
the Lord declares, is the true test of right. There is a great 
loss of power in Christ’s service through forgetting this truth. 
Time is wasted in trying to reason children or grown folks 
into an understanding of the propriety or wisdom of the best 
way, instead of telling them that Jesus wishes it. If you want 
to impress your own child with a sense of his duty, tell him 
that Jesus wants him to do this. If you would reach the 
roughest scholar in the mission school, tell him the story of 
Jesus, and then give him a message irom Jesus. If you 
would touch the heart of the most abandoned criminal, there 
is, after all, no better way of getting at him than by saying, 
—tin tones that show you believe all that your words express, 
and that you love both him that sent you and him to whom 
you are sent,—“ The Master saith unto thee.” 

His disciples . . . came . . . and found as he had said (v. 16). 


Every disciple of Jesus who comes to test a promise of his 
Master, finds it just as Jesus said it would be. A great many 
who are not disciples of Jesus disbelieve his words; they 
have so little confidence in them that they do not put them 
to the test. And many of the promises of Jesus are made to 








his disciples only. Of course only the disciples of Jesus can 
put such promises to the test. But whenever and wherever a 
disciple of Jesus has tested a promise of Jesus, that disciple has 
found it just as Jesus said it wouldbe. Earth hasseen strange 
things; but it never saw the failure of a word of Jesus. Is 
there any promise of Jesus you would like to have fulfilled 
to you? If you are his disciple, then come and test it. You 
will find it as he has said. 

Jesus said, . . . One of you which eateth with me shall betray 
me (v.18). Religious privileges are not in themselves a pro- 
tection against evil. A man’s surroundings neither save nor 
destroy him. Yet there is no mistake more common concern- 
ing wrong-doers, than the thinking that they are the victims 
of circumstances. Some would have us believe that all or 
most of our criminals have simply yielded to the pressure of 
their sad surroundings. How was it with Adam? Did God 
spare any pains to give him a fair start in life? How was it 
with Judas? Could he have been better circumstanced in a!! 
this earth than in the personal family group of the Lord Jesus 
Christ? It is not enough to have the dearest mother living ; 
to live in a delightful community ; to attend a choice church ; 
to be under the ministrations of the best of pastors; to have 
a part in Christian work, as teacher, or class leader, or deacon, 
or eldex The word of Christ was not for that passover even- 
ing alone, nor for that group of the chosen twelve only. It 
rings down through the ages, and sounds anew in many a 
circle of his professedly devoted followers: “One of you 
which eateth with me shall betray me.” In the thought of 
this, we all may be sad and thoughtful, and may ask in all 
sincerity and watchfulness: “Is it 1?” “Is it 1?” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©, HAZARD, 


The main theme of interest in our lesson, as it is given by 
all the evangelists, is not the passover itself, but that which 
took place concerning Judas while the passover was being 
eaten. Those teachers, therefore, who desire to give to the 
lesson the same force and direction that are given by the 
inspired writers, will not dwell so much upon the feast as upon 
the declarations made by Jesus about his betrayal, and his 
faithful warning to his purposed betrayer. ' 

At the same time, some consideration of the feast,—its 
origin, meaning, customs, etc..—is necessary. While: its ori- 
gin is quite familiar to the teacher, it is not safe to suppose 
that the scholars are at all acquainted with it. It may be 
well, in the introductory part of the teaching, to send the 
pupils to Exodus 12 for the facts concerning the institution 
of the passover. There they can ascertain the day for select- 
ing the lamb (v. 5); the time when the lamb was to be slain 
(v. 6); how it was to be prepared, and when it was to be eaten 
(v. 8), etc. The order of service, as given by Robinson, is as 
follows :'1. The first cup, taken in connection with a blessing 
invoked upon the day and upon the wine. 2. Ablutions. 
8. Bringing in of the bitter herbs, the unleavened bread, the 
roasted lamb, etc. 4, The instructions to the son commanded 
in Exodus 13: 8. 5. The first part of the Hallel, or song of 
praise (Psa. 113,114). 6. The second cup. 7. The blessing 
upon each kind of food. 8. The partaking of the meal—the 
paschal lamb being eaten last. 9. The returning of thanks. 
10, The third cup—called the cup of blessing. 11. The repeat- 
ing of the remainder of the Hallel (Psa. 115118). 12. The 
fourth cup. Here the observance ordinarily ended, but a fifth 
cup might be added, after repeating the great Haliel (Psa. 
120-127). For interesting matter concerning the present 
mode of celebrating the feast, the teacher is referred to an 
article on “The Jewish Passover,” published elsewhere in 
this paper. Of course, the teacher will not lose sight of the 
fact that the passover lamb, which was required to be without 
blemish, was a type of Christ, the Lamb of God, “ without 
blemish and without spot,” and that the feast of the passover 
found its fulfillment when Christ, who is the true Passover, 
was sacrificed for us. 

I. The Room for the Passover —1. In the inquiry made by 
the disciples as to where they should celebrate the passover, 
note their deference for their Master. They ask, “ Where 
wilt thou that we go, and make ready that thou mayest eat the 
passover?” Notice, further, that thereds no thought on the 
part of the disciples of separating to eat the passover with 
their own families. The little band of twelve had become a 
family, as it were, itself, Jesus being the recognized head. 
2. Observe the several predictions made in giving to Peter 
and John the directions to find the room. “There shall 
meet you a man bearing a pitcher of water.” Here are three 
items: “Meet you;” “a man bearing a pitcher;” “ of 
water.” After the question, “ Where is my guest-chamber?” 
Jesus says: “ He will himself shew you a large upper room 
furnished and ready.” The Revised Version makes emphatic 
“ himself will shew you.” The room was to be “large,” 
“upper,” “furnished and ready.” Unless one adopts the 
improbable supposition of a secret understanding with “the 
goodman of the house,” here are a number of minute pre- 
dictions that in their fulfillment bear testimony to the pro- 
phetic powers of the Saviour. 

IL. Making Ready the Passover. With making ready the 
passover the disciples had little todo. The work was mostly 





done for them by the master of the house. The two disciples 
went into the city, “and found as he had said unto them.” 
When did those who trust Christ ever find it otherwise? 

IIL. The Betrayer at the Passover. The teacher should note 
the touching remark made by the Saviour at the beginning 
of the passover, that is recorded by Luke: “ With desire 
have I desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer 
for I say unto you, I will not eat it until it be fulfilled in the 
kingdom of God.” Notice, also, the prefatory words in John : 
“ Jesus knowing that his hour was come that he should depart 
out of this world unto the Father, having loved his own 
which were in the world, he loved them even to the end,”— 
loved even Judas, as the warning to that disciple shows. 
Call attention, also, to the way in which the Saviour was tried 
by the contention (Luke) among the disciples as to which one 
of them was to be accounted the greatest, and how Jesus 
agaist had to teach that he who would be the greatest must 
be the servant of all, and how he enforced that lesson (John) 
by washing their feet. 

1. The Saviour’s announcement. “One of you shall betray 
me.” This was astartling declaration. The disciples never be- 
fore had been called to distrust each other on the score of 
fidelity. Jesus had once said : “ Did I not choose you, the twelve, 
and one of you isa devil?” but the meaning of this he had left 
unexplained till now. Now they “looked on one another, 
doubting of whom he spake” (John 13: 22). The announce- 
ment was like the explosion of a bomb in the midst of the 
little group. 2. The disciples’ sorrow. “They began to be 
sorrowful, and to say to him one by one, Isit 1?” It did 
not occur to them to deny Jesus’ assertion! Too often it had 
been “ even as he had said unto them” to permit of a denial. 
Diffidently, therefore, each disciple asks, “Is it 1? ”—diffi- 
dently, except in the case of Judas. He is brazen enough, 
under the compulsion of the unanimous example, to utter the 
same question, and receives from Jesus the reply (Matthew), 
“Thou hast said.” Though this was explicit, it is evident 
that the disciples were ignorant of the answer; for John 
relates how Jesus indicated to him only that Judas was the 
one to whom he referred. 3, The betrayer warned. He was 
not denounced and driven forth, but faithfully warned. (1.) 
“The Son of man goeth, even as it is written of him.” The 
Son of man was ready to go—was even siraitened 
until his baptism of suffering should be accomplished. He 
was “delivered up by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God” (Acts 2: 23). (2.) “But woe unto 
that man through whom the Son of man is betrayed.” 
God's foreknowledge did not interfere with Judas’ free will, 
nor take away his responsibility. Judas chose to betray 
Christ, having to fight hard, it may be assumed, against his 
own conscience and his affection for the Saviour. As shown 
by history, how much meaning there was in the words: 
“ Good were it for that man if he had not been born”! Judas’ 
prompt and overwhelming remorse after the betrayal was 
accomplished, his wretched suicide, the significant statement 
(Acts 1: 25) concerning his going “to his own place,” and 
the obloquy of ages,—these all show how much better for him 
it would have been had he never come into existence. His 
doom should be a deterrent warning against any betrayal of 
Christ. “One of you shall betray me.” Are there no 
Judases now ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


To understand this lesson, the children should be familiar 
with the meaning of the passover, as doubtless many are. 
If any of the class can do so, let them, as you question, tell 
when and why the feast was held. Jerusalem was crowded 
with people who had come from all parts of the land to keep 
the great feast. Like all the pious Jews, Jesus meant to keep 
the feast with his disciples. The day had come on the even- 
ing of which the passover lamb was to be eaten, and his dis- 
ciples asked where they should prepare to eat the passover. 
He sent two of them, Peter and John, and gave them exact 
directions where to go, what to do and tosay. A few days 
before, when he sent two of them from the Mount of Olives, 
where did he say they should find a colt tied? What were 
they to say when asked why they took him? Did they find 
all as he said ? 

Just so he showed his knowledge of all things when he 
sent Peter and John into the city ; he told them they should 
meet a man carrying a pitcher of water, to follow, go in where 
he did, and say to the house-owner, the Master saith “Where 
is the guest-chamber where I shall eat the passover with my 
disciples?” “He will show you,” he said, “a large upper 
room furnished and prepared, there make ready for us.” 

In the evening of Thursday, Jesus left Bethany where he 
had his last earthly rest and sleep; with ten of his disciples, 
he came as he had so often, walking down the side of the 
Mount of Olives, in sight of the city and the temple and the 
crowds of people, who the next day would look on him and 
see his sufferings. In the city,in the upper room all the 
twelve sat with Jesus at the table, the last meal they were 
to take together. Jesus always kept all the laws and right- 
ful customs of the Jews, and the last day he lived on earth, 
he showed how he honored the passover feast; it had been 
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made to foretell his own death. Would you think at such a 
time there would be any but words of love and kindness in 
that little company? Even then there was disputing who 
should be greatest. 

To be an example and to show his humility, Jesus himself 
took a towel and a basin of water and washed their feet. At 
the table Jesus had the middle seat as master of the feast, 
resting his left arm upon the cushions; at his right hand was 
John, three times called the disciple whom Jesus loved ; when 
he leaned down on the cushions, his head rested on Jesus’ breast. 
While they were eating, Jesus talked with them and they 
with him, and we know many of the very words they said. 
Always at such a feast, as they tasted the fruit of the vine 
or the fields in the herbs or the grain made into. bread, they 
sang hymns of praise to the Father who created and blessed 
the earth. As they ate the lamb, they told again the story 
of that night when their fathers were saved by the blood 
sprinkled on the doors, and the angel of death passed over. 
The next day Jesus was to shed his blood so that all who 
will, may be saved from death to their souls. Was not every 
word precious that Jesus said that night? The one who 
leaned on his bosom and could hear even a whisper, has kept 
them for us. Who was that? This week we have only a 
few of those words in our lesson. 

Weshall have several more lessons of what was said and done 
that very night. At the beginning of the meal, Jesus told 
how he had looked forward to this last feast with them. 
He showed his love to them as he said, “I have desired to 
eat this passover with you before I suffer,” and he told them 
he should not eat any more until all had been fulfilled which 
had been foretold of his suffering and death. As they sat at 
the table, Jesus said, “One of you which eateth with me shall 
betray me.” They all seemed surprised and sorrowful, for 
they did not know, as you do now, that one of them had gone 
to the priests the night before and made a bargain with them. 
They did not seem to remember who had murmured most 
about the cost of Mary’s gift. What was that? What was 
said of it? Who objected most? What bargain had he 
made? What had he promised to do? For how much? 


The disciples looked with sorrow, and said to Jesus one by | 


one, “Is it I?” Each one thought of himself, and said, 
“Surely it cannot be I.” Jesus said, “It is one of the 
twelve that dippeth with me in the dish.” In the centre of 
the table was a dish, holding some sauce made of vinegar, 
fruits and spices, in which the ruler of the feast dipped a 
piece of bread and then handed to the others. - Peter 
beckoned to John to ask Jesus who he meant; he answered, 
perhaps only to John, for the rest do not seem to have under- 
stood it, “ He to whom I shall give a sop when I have dipped 
it.” He showed that he knows all the thoughts and plans of 
the heart, for he handed it to Judas. Then hesaid, “ The’ 
Son of man indeed goeth, as it is written of him, but woe to 
that man by whom the Sonof man is betrayed.” 

How many things have we said that Jesus showed forth in 
this lesson, and how did he show them? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What feast of the Jews commemorated the deliverance 
from Egypt and typified the deliverance from sin? (Title.) 
What were the children to be taught concerning the reason 
for its observance? (Golden Text; Exod. 12: 26,27.) Has 
your soul been passed over in the sentence of eternal death ? 

Mark 14: 12.—In what attitude respecting the passover 
did the disciples know Jesus to have placed himself? Describe 
the first passover. What was the object of its yearly obsery- 
ance? (Deut. 16:8). Why did God desire this deliverance 
to be kept in perpetual remembrance? How should the 
remembrance of our greater deliverance affect us? (Col. 
1: 12-14.) By what penalty was the importance of the 
memorial shown? (Num. 9: 13.) Where was it to be 
observed ? (Deut. 16: 5-7.) What place did God choose? 
Why was it confined to this place? How does God regard 
the praise offered on the altar of human merit? (Luke 
18: 11-14.) Name two reasons why Jesus himself would 
keep the passover. Name the Hebrew months. Why was 
Abib made the first month of the sacred year? (Exod. 
13: 4; 12: 1, 2.) Why should the passover occupy this 
place? Why did it not commence on the first day of the 
month? Describe the passover service in the time of Christ. 
In what sense are all Christians partakers of the passover 
sacrifice? (John 6: 53.) What was the spiritual significance 
of the unleayened bread of the feast? (1 Cor. 5: 7, 8.) 
Explain the symbolism of its other chief features. Did 
Christ pa¥take of this feast in its symbolized significance, or 
could he not ? 

What place have the trifling duties of daily life in the 
great design of God? (v. 13.) What probably was the social 
position of this water-bearer? Who were the two disciples 
sent? (Luke 22:8.) Why probably did Jesus guide them 
by a sign, rather than by definite instruction? What provis- 
ion should be made in every church and Christian home for 
the entertainment of religious guests ? (vs. 14,15; Heb, 13: 2.) 
What capacity of man may be termed the guest-chamber of 





the soul? How should it be furnished and by whom 





occupied ? (Isa. 57: 15.) With what purpose is this visitor 
now Waiting at the closed door? (Rev. 3: 20.) How may 
we know the truth of all God’s promises to us? (v. 16.) 
How many ate this passover with Christ? (v.17.) Name 
them. What sad announcement had Jesus withheld until 
this evening hour? (v. 18.) How long had he known the 
fact? Why had he permitted Judas Iscariot to be numbered 
with the twelve? (John 13:18.) Why did he refer to the 
prophecy and announce its speedy fulfillment? (John 13 : 19.) 
In what spirit did he announce it? (John 13:21.) What 
inquiry was awakened by the announcement? (v. 19.) How 
do you account for the inquiry? Who certainly knew the 
traitor and yet asked the same question? (Matt. 26: 25.) 
By whom was the form of the question changed ? (John 
13: 23-26.) How long had Satan’s power over Judas been 
restrained? (John 13: 27.) Will God visit those sins com- 
mitted in fulfillment of prophecy with the same or with less 
penalty than others? (v. 21.) 





_ BLACKBOARD HIN TS. 


THE MASTER SAITH: 
WHERE IS THE GUEST-CHAMBER? 


BEHOLD, [ STAND AT THE DOOR, AND KNOCK ; 
IF ANY MAN HEAR MY VOIOCR, 
AND OPEN THE DOOR, 
I WILL COME IN TO HIM, AND WILL SUP WITH HIM, 
AND HE WITH ME, 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.—One of you shall betray me 
red letters, green shade. Js it I: white. Woe wnto that man 
through whom: orange, blue shade. The ‘Son of man is be- 
trayed: blue or purple with yellow shade. 





THE JEWISH PASSOVER. 


A feast was instituted in Egypt over three thousand years 
ago, in anticipation of a promised deliverance, that has had a 
wonderful permanency. With but little interruption, com- 
paratively, it has been celebrated from that time to this. 
The modern method of observing it differs from the ancient 
mode only in particulars ; although no lamb is eacrificed since 
the temple at Jerusalem was destroyed. Some of the modern 
customs are so curious, and are of such interest in connection 
with the lesson on the passover, that we herewith summarize 
the instructions for its observance that are issued for the guid- 
ance of the orthodox Jews of to-day.* 

Leaven.—On the evening preceding the fourteenth day of 
Nisan, it is required of each master of the household to search 
after leaven and leavened bread. Previous to the search the 
following words are said : 

Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, King of the Universe, 
who hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and com- 
manded us to reserve the leaven. 

After the leaven is all gathered, the head of the family 
makes the following declaration : 

All manner of leaven that is in my possession, which I have 
not seen nor removed, shall be null and accounted as the dust 
of the earth. ! 

This declaration, changed so as to include that which has 
been seen as well as not seen, etc., is repeated after the leaven 
is burned—a ceremony that is to take place on the following 
morning at ten o’clock. 

Decoration of the Table——For the first two nights of the 
feast, the rules require, that three plates shall be placed on 
the table after the cloth is laid, in one of which three unleay- 
ened cakes shall be placed, in another the long bone of the 
shoulder of the lamb and an egg (both roasted on coals), in 
the third some lettuce and celery, or chervil and parsley; a 
cup of vinegar or salt water; and, finally, a compound of 
apples, almonds, etc., “worked up to the consistence of 
mortar.” 

Before each partaker of the passover is placed a glass or 
cup of wine, it being obligatory to drink four glasses of wine 
in commemoration of the four different expressions made use 
of in describing Israel’s redemption from Egypt, viz., “ And 
I brought out,” “and I delivered,” “and I redeemed,” “ and 
Itook.” A “side-note” just here says: “On these nights it is 
customary to allow even the lowest Hebrew servant to sit at 
table during the ceremonial part; for, as we were all equally 
alike in bondage, it is proper that we all return thanks to God for 
the the redemption.” 


eBee Service for the First Two Nights of the Passover. New 
York: Ht Stank 





The Order of Service —That is given as follows: 
Say the Sanctification [Blessing]. | Bring the meat to the table. 


Wash the hands. | Bat and be joyful, 

Take the parsley. | Take the piece of the middle cake, 
Break the middle cake. first broken off, and eat asmali 
Say the Service. | matter thereof. 

All at table wash hands. | Say grace after meat. 

Say the grace called Motzia. Finish the Halll. 

Break the uppermost cake. | The Service thus performed wil . 
Eat the bitter herb. | be acceptable to God. 

Eat the horse-radish. . | 


“The blessing” that is to be said is a series of blessings 
addressed to God for choosing Israel and distinguishing the 
Israelites above all other peoples. “The Service” referred 
to in the above order, is repeated while all have hold of the 
dish (the bone of the lamb and the egg having been removed), 
and is as follows: 

Lo, this is as the bread of affliction, which our ancestors ate 
in the land of Egypt; let all those who are hungry, enter and 
eat thereof; and all who are necessitous, come, and celebrate 
the Passover. At present we celebrate it here, but the next 
year we hope to celebrate it in the land of Israel. This year 
we are servants here, but the next year we hope to be freemen 
of the land of Israel. 

The dish then is taken from the table, the cups filled (the 
second time) with wine, and then in fulfillment of Exodus 
12: 26, the youngest in the company asks as follows: 

Wherefore is this night distinguished from all other nights? 
On all the other nights we may eat either leaven or unleavened 
bread, but on this night only unleavened bread; on all other 
nights we may eat any kind of herbs, but on this night only 
bitter herbs; on all the other nights we do not dip even once, 
but on this night twice; on all the other nights we eat and 
drink, either sitting or leaning, but on this night we all lean. 


The answer to these queries is given after the dish again is 
placed on the table, and is given by the whole company in 
concert. The answer recites the bondage in Egypt, and the 
great deliverance therefrom wrought by God for his people. 
The reply retains the personal form: “ Because we were 
slaves,” etc. 

For recitation at table there follows an account of the 
afflictions of the Israelites while they were in Egypt. The 
rehearsal of the ten plagues concludes with a relation of 


. | the ingenious ways by which learned rabbis have amplified the 


number of the visitations brought by God upon the Egyptians. 
Then follows a recitation of the abundant favors conferred 
by the Omnipresent upon the Jewish people, in bringing 
them out of Egypt, and into the land of promise. 

Three things, says Rabban Gamliel (quoted in the manual 
just at this point), are used in the passover, of which a man 
must make mention,—the p7schal lamb, the wnleavened cake, and 
the bitter herbs. The recitation concerning the paschal lamb 
is substantially contained in Exodus 12: 27, that concerning 
the unleavened cake in Exodus 12: 39, and that relating to 
the bitter herbs in Exodus 1: 14. During the recitation 
concerning them, the cake and the bitter herbs (lettuce or 
horse-radish), are held up and shown to the company. 

After a cup of wine, the first portion of the Hallel (Psa. 
113, 114) is directed to be said. Then in order come the 
washing of the hands, the saying of grace, and breaking the 
cake, the eating of the bitter hervs, the bringing in of the 
meat, the saying of grace after meat, and the repeating of 
the concluding portion of the Hallel (Poa, 115-118, 136, ete.). 
It is worthy of note, just here, that in reciting this portion of 
the Hallel, the Jews always repeat those words applied with 
such force by Christ to himself in connection with his parable 
of the wicked husbandmen : 


The stone which the builders rejected, 

The same was made the head of the corner ; 
This was from the Lord, 

And it is marvellous in our eyes. 

For the first evening there is arranged a rehearsal of the 
“abundant miracles” that God has performed in the night. 
Such instances are cited as that Abraham conquered when he 
divided his company at night, Israel wrestled and overcame 
at night, the Syrian was terrified in the dead of night, Daniel 
was delivered from the lions at night, etc. These instances 
are arranged in seven groups, each of which is introduced by 
the set form of sentence: “And it came to pass at mid- 
night.” 

A similar recitative is prepared with reference to. the 
mighty power displayed by God at the passover; each sec- 
tion of which has the introductory sentence: “ And yeshall 
say, This is the sacrifice of the passover.” Among the mira- 
cles mentioned as occurring in connection with this feast, are, 
that God appeared to Abraham in the heat of the day at 
that time; that then that patriarch fed the angels with un- 
leavened cakes; that the inhabitants of Sodom were destroyed 
at the passover; “ Lot was delivered, who baked unleavened 
cakes for the passover ;” “ Midian was destroyed by the cake 
of barley bread, like the offering of an omer of barley in the 
passover ;” Haman was executed at the passover, etc. 

A prayer for the rebuilding of Jerusalem concludes the 
service, after which it is declared that the passover is now 
accomplished, according to its order, formalities, and customs, 
the declaration ending with an ejaculatory appeal to God to 
hasten to lead the redeemed to Zion. 
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BOOKS. 
Helen Graham: a story for young girls. By Harriet B. McKeever. 
Soe illustrated, pp. 279. Puil elphia: Garrigues Brothers. Price, 
1.00. 


The Words of Washington, being selections from the most celebrated 


ot his papers. 16m0, cloth, pp. 56, New York: The Useful Know!l- 
edge Publishing Company. 

The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments Thin paper 
edition. Minion. 24mo, pp. 1276. Oxford: The University Press. 


New York: Thomas Nelson & Uo 


The Holy: Bivie, containing the Old and New Testaments. Thin paper 
editi revier, 16mo0, pp. 1536. Oxford: The University Press. 
New York : Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Conatitutional History and Political Development of the United States. 
Ry Simon Sterne, of the New York bar. 8vo, pp. x,323. New York: 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co, Price, $1.25. 


The Peak in Darien, with some other paaatting touching concerns of the 
fon! and the body :an octave of essavs. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
12mo, pp. 234, Boston : George H. Ellis. Price, $1.50, 


Lareer History of the English People. By John Pei mY Green, M.A. 
gs er mon, ERS: Rp. close. EP. Vol. 1.,471; Vol. I1.,501; Vol IIL, 491; 
Vol. IV,, 469; V ew York: The Usefu' Wiserinige Pub 
Nehing ane hag Prise complete, $1.50; by mall, $1.80. 


The Paraliel New Testament; being the authorized version set forth in 
1611 arranged in parallel columns with the revised version of 1881. 
Minion, crown 8V0, pp. xxil, 552. Oxford: The University Press. 
New York 4 Seeeen Neilson & Co. Price, clota, $1.50; Turkey 
morocco, $5.00. 


The Essays: or, Counsels civil and moral ; The Wisdom of the Ancients, 
and Or amenta Rationalia: or, Klegant sentences. By Francis 
Bacon, Baron of Verulam. with i dissertation and 
notes. By Joseph Devey, M.A._ 16mo, half leather, red edges. 

hag New Yok: The Usefal Knowledge Publishing Company. 
ce, 60 cen ts, 





THE EXPLORATION OF WESTERN 
PALESTINE.* 


From the beginning of its operations inthe Holy Land, 
the English Palestine Exploration Fund has depended 
largely on officers connected with her Majesty’s army. 
Oaptain Wilson, Captain Warren, Lieutenant Anderson, 
Lieutenant Conder, Lieutenant Kitchener, and Lieutenant 
Mantell, all were Royal tingineers ; Professor E. H. Palmer, 
Mr. ©. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, Monsieur Clermont Gan- 
neau, and Mr. Greville Chester, meanwhile contributing 
important service in special undertakings outside of the 
immediate work of the Fund in Palestine. These offi- 
cers, without exception, have proved competent and suc- 
cessful in the prosecution of the scientific portion of 
their work,—ihe survey of the country and the construc- 
tion of a map which is unsurpassed in accuracy and 
beauty among works of its kind. Really, however, this 
properly was the extent of the legitimate work of such 
men, but one or two have gone beyond this. Of these 
notably Lieutenant Oonder has overstepped his bounds, 
and gone largely into the occupation of biblical discus- 
sions, in which he has not proved himself so competent or 
successful. But recently the executive committee of the 
Fund have taken a departure in the right direction for 
securing good results in the department of biblical geog- 
raphy by securing the services of Mr, Trelawney Saun- 
ders, and commissioning him to work up the data which 
the survey, at the hands of the engineers, has yielded. 
This gentleman is a geographer in the true sense of the 
term, and one of considerable experience in connection 
with the extensive domain of India, Readers of the 
Transactions of the Victoria Institute have already been 
introduced to him as the “ geographer at the India office,” 
and “ geographer to the Queen for India,” by his map 
showing the physical geography and meteorology of that 
country. 

Mr, Saunders began his labors for the Fand by taking 
the reduced map of Western Palestine, and making 
prominent thereupon the backbone of the territory, dis- 
tinguishing also each valley basin, by shading with 
colors, Through the employment of bronze tints for the 
mountain ranges or heights generally, and of green tints 
for the lowlands, whether along the coast or in the Jor- 
dan valley, allowing the plains to remain white, a result 
almost amounting to relief is obtained, conveying an 
impression of the structure of Western Palestine more 


correctly and more vividly at a glance than has been’ 


accomplished by any other means. Here is a delinea- 
tion, which the ordinary student of the Bible should 
adopt for the purpose of obtaining an unerring ideal 
conception of this portion of sacred ground, and which 
even one who has actually traveled from Beersheba to 
Dan may make use of as a key to arrange and throw into 
true order the almost infinite number of details his eye 
has seen, and the numberless pictures with which his 
mind is stored. More than this, at the side and bottom 
of the map, three profile sketches are presented with 
mathematical exactness and of exceeding usefulness ; 
one showing first the mountain range forming the ridge of 
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the country, embracing every prominent elevation, together 
with the positions of principal cities and of the great 
valleys; second, a lower section line cutting the Medi- 
terranean slope about midway between the crest and the 
Maritime Plain ; third, the level of the sea ; fourth, the 
fall of the Jordan with the depression of the Dead Sea ; 
another, across the country from Y4/4 to the Plain of 
Jericho, exhibiting the Plain of Sharon and the moun- 
tains of Judah, taking in the culmination of Nebt Samwti 
and the seat of Jerusalem; and another drawn from 
Gaza to’ Ain Jtdt, showing the Plain of Philistia, the slope 
of the Shephelah, the elevation of Hebron with Bent 
Naim, and the Desert of Judea; not to mention many 
minor particulars displayed upon each one. 

Briefly described, the volume of Mr. Saunders is a con- 
version of this map into words. First upon the Medi- 
terranean side, and then upon the Jordan side, or “ water- 
shed,” as each is styled, every valley or wédi basin is 
named, and its limits indicated. An enumeration and 
account of the plains follows. And, finally, the highlands 
are rehearsed in order, from Upper Galilee to the moun- 
tains of Judeaand theShephelah. This is done ina purely 
technical style, and of course forms a dry story. It does 
not embrace other particulars than those which the map, 
together with the various reports of the surveyors, and a 
thorough study. of Dr. Robinson, the volumes of Guerin, 
and some others, would supply ; and so there is a sense in 
which it might have been prepared by any proper stu- 
dent of these materials as readily as by Mr. Saunders. 
By this we mean that the volume contains nothing 
derived from a personal inspection of the country on the 
part of the author. This, with its exclusively statistical 
character, deprives the book of special interest and attrac- 
tiveness. Few will have the patience or the sense of 
duty in sufficient amount to read it straight through. The 
general student will not find in it much that is of use, 
bearing directly on biblical explanation, and even the 
special student will turn to it mostly for explanation of 
the map in relation to whatever point may at the moment 
happen to engage the attention. A greater contrast to 
The Physical Geography of the Holy Land, by Dr. 
Edward Robinson, could scarcely be imagined ; the one 
being a mechanical measurement, the other a gallery of 
living scenes. 

At the same time, interspersed with these prosy par- 
ticulars, are occasional passages bearing upon scriptural 
objects, and expressions of Mr. Saunders as an unshackled 
thinker or critic, which are of considerable value. The 
’Aindn, north-east of Shechem, regarded as Anon by 
Lieutenant Conder, is rejected on Dr. Robinson’s ground 
of its deficiency of water, and another “still graver 
objection, which will be considered in another work ” 
(p. 74). Why this objection should be thus suppressed 
does not appear. Everybody knows that Herod had no 
jurisdiction over Samaria, and that he could apprehend 
John the Baptist only within the limits either of Galilee 
or of Perea. This, together with the fact that the prison 
into which John was cast was at Macheras, indicates 
very clearly in which of these two districts John was 
baptizing. For the first time by an English writer is the 
fact brought out that Dr. Robinson long ago described “ the 
ruins south of Deir Diwén,” and identified the site as that 
of Ai, the Royal Engineer of the Survey having more re- 
cently attempted to appropriate their discovery and identi- 
fication to his own credit. “ Lieutenant Conder has repeat- 
edly included this site among his own identifications, with- 
outany reference to Dr. Robinson’s priorclaim, sothatsome 
reminder seems necessary” (p. 95), are words which honor 
Mr. Saunders, whose impartiality and courage cannot be 
commended too highly. The Wédi e/-Btar, selected by 
Mr. George Grove for the Valley of Berachah, is decided 
as preferable to that proposed by Lieutenant Conder, 
Wadi’ Arrub, next on the south, or to another advocated 
by M. Guerin, to the south-east of Tekoa (pp. 199, 110). 
The site chosen for Megiddo in the vale of Bethshean, 
by Lieutenant Conder, is shown to be opposed by insuper- 
able difficulties (pp. 131, 159), which leaves the Mukutta 
near Lejjtin as the proper position. No attempt is made 
to determine Capernaum (p. 149). 

At the same time, this volume is not free from mis- 
takes. The Arabic term for the Jordan Valley, Ghér, is 
said to be pronounced “Rér” (p. 154); this is done, how- 
ever, only by certain provincial Frenchmen, who give r 
the sound of gh. The reader is told that “ Josephus calls 
the Huleh ‘ the great Sidonian Plain’ ”’ (p. 187), whereas 
Josephus speaks of the great Sidonian Plain, but does not 
by any means say that this was the plain of Huleh. 
That the Huleh was the plain of Sidon referred to may 
be the opinion of Mr. Saunders, or of others, while in 
point of fact probably it was not. In one place the 
depression of the Sea of Galilee is stated to be 6825 
' feet (p. 202) ; in another, 628 feet (p. 209). Sometimes 





the name Quarantana is thus written properly, and at 
others Quarantania, improperly. In some places Judea 
is right, but in most Judea, wrong. Jaffa, instead of 
Y4/4, is inaccurate. But such are minor errors in a work 
generally very carefully written, and, considering the 
host of Arabic names, remarkably free from faults of 
print. 

Throughout, the scientific character of the work inspires 
confidence ; the wide collation of recent works of bibli- 
cal research is evident; and an undeviating candor in 
giving honor to whom priority is due is uncommon, and 
a mark of superiority. It is amusing to see how, in his 
independence and fidelity, the author even takes Canon 
Tristram to task for some of his exaggerations. We 
await with high expectation the appearance of still 
“ another work” thus darkly hinted at, which probably 
will deal more especially with biblical questions, and dis- 


cuss, perhaps revise, many recently attempted identifica- 
tions. 





Miss Frances Power Oobbe is an author whose intel- 
lectual culture and whose high moral purpose must in 
fairness be recognized even when we dissent most posi- 
tively from her conclusions. In her latest book, The 
Peak in Darien, which is made up of eight essays on 
“concerns of the soul and the body”—some of which 
have already appeared in the English magazines—the 
mingled good and evil which mark all Miss Cobbe’s writ- 
ing, are brought together in even sharper contrast than 
usual. The essay entitled Hygeiolatry is an earnest 
spiritual protest against the increasing tendency to over- 
estimate the value of bodily health, with all the disastrous 
consequences which that tendency introduces into the 
sphere of practical morals. The Peak in Darien, the 
essay from which the book takes its name, might have 
been written by one in thorough accord with evangelical 
affirmations, as is seen in the religious hopefulness and 
caution with which it speaks of the view from that Darien 
Peak on the common margin of life and death, from 
which two worlds are seen. But other essays, notably 
that on The Fitness of Women for the Ministry of 
Religion, are disfigured by the flippancy with which the 
Bible and evangelical doctrines are treated. Even in the 
essay last named, however, there is much that is worthy 
the consideration of every thinking person, and those 
who have read Professor Mahaffy’s Decay of Modern 
Preaching will find in this a study of the modern pulpit 
from a different point of view and with diametrically 
opposite results. (12mo, pp. 308. Boston: George H. 
Ellis. Price, $1.50.) 


If Mr. John B Alden, as manager of the American 
Book Exchange, had been as careful about the typo- 
graphical execution of the books published by that con- 
cern, a8 he is of those which he now publishes, as man- 
ager of the Useful Knowledge Publishing Company, the 
American Book Exchange’s chances of life would have 
been better than they were. Here is a little five-volume 
edition of Green’s Larger History of the English People, 
which is as much distinguished for neatness of appearance 
and general typographical excellence as it is for cheap- 
ness. And Bacon’s Essays are not unworthily presented 
in a small 16mo volume of over four hundred pages, 
printed on thick paper, with red edges, and half bound 
in leather. Both of these works are deserving of 
a place in every home in some form or other; and those 
who cannot afford the more expensive editions will be 
glad to know of these cheap editions. (Green’s His- 
tory. 16mo, 5 vols. pp. 2422. Price, $1.25.—Bacon’s 
Essays. 16mo, pp. 404. Price, 60 cents. New York: 
The Useful Knowledge Publishing Company.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


pj 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 

Kansas, state, at Lawrence..-.-._....-.-.--..-. October 10-12 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton ............-....- October 10-12 
Virginia, state, at Petersburg -..._..............October 10-13 
Massachusetts, state, at Greenfield .............. October 17-19 
Maine, state, at Hallowell_...................-. October 24-26 
North Carolina, state, at Winston .............. November 1, 2 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence,............ November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Claremont ......-- November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton_..............November 14-16 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—A preliminary call has been issued for the twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the Massachusetts Sunday- 
school Association. The convention will be held at 
Greenfield, October 17-19. 

—The next annual convention of the North Carolina 
State Sunday-school Association willbe held at Winston, 


September 23, 1882.) 
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November 1, 2. Oa November 2, there will be a grand 
reunion of all the Sunday-school teachers and scholars 
in Forsythe County, numbering about eighteen hundred 
in all, and a “love-feast” will be held, modeled on the 
Moravian order. As a result of recent effort in this state, 
the counties of Davie, Davidson, and Stokes have been 
fully organizad. ° 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—Dauring the first three weeks of the month of Septem- 
ber, Mr. K. A. Burnell, acting under the direction of the 
Nebraska Evangelistic Committee, held a series of ‘ day 
in a place” Sunday-schoo! institutes in various towns of 
Cass, Lincaster, and Otoe counties, Nebraska. The plan 
of the institute was the same in all the places. The morn- 
ing session was devoted to the discussion of the two 
related topics, “The teacher studying the lesson,” and 
“The teacher before the class.” In the afternoon, the 
first subject was “ How to win souls with song,” and this 
was followed by a meeting for young people and children, 
and a Bible reading for adults. The evening work was 
commenced with a street service, which was immediately 
followed by a short song service, and an address on the 
Bible and its study. The “day in a place” plan was 
only departed from when the evangelist reached a place 
on Saturday. In that case the work of the institute was 
extended according to local needs, and its sessions were 
held during Saturday and Sunday. 


—In obedience to a call issued several months ago by 
several of the prominent Sunday-school workers of Ten- 
nessee, a special Southern Sunday-school convention 
met at Tallahoma in that state August 17, and remained 
in session till August 20. The main object of the 
assembly was the consideration of ways and means for 
making the proposed Southern Chautauqua an established 
fact. The committee previously appointed to investigate 
the matter reported that time was ripe for the establish- 
ment in the South of an institution, non-sectional and 
non-sectarian, but established upon the broadest basis of 
Bible Christianity, and having for its object the intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual education of the people. 
The assembly thereupon passed a resolution, placing the 
whole matter of the selection of a location for the Southern 
Chautauqua in the hands of the committee previously 
appointed, and authorizing it to get out articles of incor- 
poration, arrange a programme for the first annual meet- 
ing, and do all things necessary to make it a success, 
One of those present at the convention writes: “Taken 
altogether it was a remarkable meeting, first, in that it 
discussed the important question of the Sunday-school 
Assembly for the Southern states with a perfect Chris- 
tian freedom and good feeling that foretells success for 
the enterprisg; and secondly, the meeting assumed 
a high spiritual character which will keep it long in the 
memory of those present. The sessions were held in a 
grove ; the attendance was large, and it was with difficulty 
that the audiences could bedismissed before twelve o’clock 
at night.” The committee was finally instructed to visit 
all places likely to be suitable for assembly purposes, 
during September, and thereafter to make a final decision 
as to the locality. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—That is a good record which is shown in the atten- 
dance of one of the scholars of the State Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Sanday-school of Bristol, Rhode Island. 
The scholar referred to, Mr. H. Potter Dimond, has been 
connected with the Sunday-school for sixteen years, 
during which time he has never missed a session, with the 
exception of one or two Sundays the first year. Mr. 
Dimond recently went to East Greenwich to carry on his 
education, and there he is keeping up his Sunday-school 
record without a break. ; 

—At the third annual flower show and home industry 
exhibition of the Congregational Sunday-school at Hythe, 
England, the scholars and teachers succeeded in making 
an unusually varied exhibition. Besides the rich 
display of flowers and flower groupings, there were imita- 
tions of Chinese and Japanese paintings, amateur collec- 
tions of mineralogical, b>tanical and entomological speci- 
mens, and microscopical and electrical demonstrations. 
The proceedings were enlivened by musical selections, 
rendered at intervals by voice and instrument. After 
the exhibition, the flowers were sent to the Oanterbury 
Hospital. 

—Early in the spring of this year a distribution of 
flower seeds was made to the scholars attending the 
Bethany Chapel Sunday-school, Brooklyn, with the 
understanding that an exhibition of the flowers raised 
from the seeds would be held in the fall. Tuesday even- 
ing, September 5, was set apart for this floral display, 
and, although some of the scholars were kept from com- 








peting by the unusual earliness or lateness of the blos- 
soming of their plants, the number of those com 
was sufficiently great to make quite a creditable show of 
flowers. The good results obtained this year have been 
such that the school officials have determined to keep up 
the work of floral cultivation among the scholars, and an 
attempt will be made to have every member of the 
school represented by his work in this line, at the floral 
display of 1883. 

—On August 23, the corner-stone of the West Utica 
(N. Y.) Presbyterian Church was laid ; and occasion was 
taken by the pastor, the Rav. D. W. Bigelow, to give a 
short sketch of the history of the church and Sunday- 
school, In 1848 a Sunday-school for English-speaking 
scholars was commenced in the Garman Lutheran Church 
building in Utica by some Presbyterian workers, and 
from that root had grown both the present church and 
Sunday-school. One of the present teachers, Mr. T. 8. 
Sayre, has been connected with the school for twenty- 
seven years, Mrs. M. W. Bussey for twenty-five years, 
Mrs. George L Ourran for twenty-four years, and Miss 
Anna Goodrich, who manages the primary department, 
and Mrs, Solomon Boyd for twenty years, while other 
workers follow close upon these in the length of their 
connection with the school. The number of scholars 
and teachers on the roll at present is about three hun- 
dred. 


TEMPERANCE. 
—On a recent confirmation tour in the island of Achill, 
Ireland, the Archbishop of Tuam administered the tem- 
perance pledge, to all the chi!dren whom he confirmed. 


—An anti- prohibition league recently formed in 
Nebraska, refuses to support political candidates of any 
party, who will not pledge themselves against prohibi- 
tion. 

—At the annual meeting of the Roman Catholic 
Total Abstinence L2ague of the Cross, Cardinal Man- 
ning delivered an address on drunkenness in Christian 
nations. ‘ Indeed,” he said, “drunkenness might be 
called a Christian vice. The Hindoo and the Moha- 
meddan world drinks water, but the Christian world 
drinks intoxicating drinks ; and having liberty to do so, 
which no one can deny, they abuse it so as to bring 
shame, sin, and scandal on the Ohristian name.” 

—One of the speakers in the economical section of 
the British Association, which recently met at South- 
ampton, England, claimed that the stature of the various 
populations in the British Islands had been sensibly 
diminished by the use of tobacco. In the same section 
a warm discussion took place on the question of liquor 
licensing, and Professor Bourne claimed that an increase 
of the duty on spirituous liquors was necessary, seeing 
that the greater part of the revenue derived from this 
source was expended directly in preventing, punishing, 
and repairing the evils which result from the liquor 
traffic. 


GENERAL. 


—Are the colleges to stand empty during vacation time? 
That question has been answered in the negative by 
Keble College, Oxford, and the Theological College at 
Lichfield, England. For two years the former college 
has thrown its doors open during vacation for the instruc- 
tion of laymen, and this year Lichfield College was open 
from September 9 to September 16 to Sunday-school 
teachers and other lay workers, who listened during that 
time to lectures on the Bible, the prayer-book, church 
history, etc., and engaged in discussions on their work 
and in daily worship. 

—Democracy is making rapid progress among French 
school-boys. A national organization, which has been 
effected by them, recently held a “‘ congress of representa- 
tives of the public schools” at Bordeaux; and passed 
resolutions demanding that masters should cease to be 
both prosecutors and judges in the case of offenses com- 
mitted in the school ; that higher education be provided 
free of cost for all lads who pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion; and that on no account should scholars be deprived, 
as a punishnfent, of the weekly holiday. They also 
demand that classical study shall be made wholly optional 
in the public schools. 

—One method of training up a child in the way he 
should go, is that adopted by a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-schoo! Union in California, towards his six- 
year-old son, who is known as “ Little Scott Snowden.” 
On arecent missionary trip the father took this boy with 
him. The first day they traveled thirty-three miles, and 
slept in a barn with horses, chickens, mice,anda bat. A 
“coon” visited them, and stole a chicken. The next 
night they camped out in a wild canon, sleeping in their 





wagon. In the morning they made two camp-fires, one 


peting | for potatoes and the other for coffee for their breakfast ; 


then crossed a rugged mountain and went down into a 
large valley; and thus they traveled nearly a hundred 
miles before finding an encouraging place for a Sunday- 
school, where they organized one, after visiting every 
family, healing stripes and removing hindrances. Then, 
with the thermometer showing 108 degrees in the shade, 
they traveled forty miles near the Salinas River, and so 
home again. During the trip they organized five Sun- 
day-schools and supplied them with the necessary litera- 
ture. Little Scott is early in training for a missionary 
life. 


' PERSONAL. 


—Those who have continued to look with suspicion on 
the British Association, ever since the delivery of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s materialistic Belfast address, may find 
some comfort in the Southampton address of this year’s 
president, Dr. O. W. Siemens. In that address, Dr. Sie- 
mens acknowledged that all science must lead up to one 
great result, that of an intelligent recognition of the 
Oreator through his works. 


—It is hoped that the visit of Oetewayo, the ex-king 
of the Zulus, to England, will result in greatly strength- 
ening the hands of the missionaries in South Africa. The 
African monarch received the gift of a Bible and prayer- 
book, in which he professed to be deeply interested, from 
one of the English societies, and when a deputation of 
the National Temperance League waited upon him, he 
asked their assistance, and that of the Natal authorities, 
in preventing the introduction of intoxicants into his 
territory. 

_ —Among the English clergymen who are expected to 
be present at the Chicago convention of Christian workers, 
which commences October 11, are the Rev. Marcus Rains- 
ford, the Rev. Charles Spurgeon, and the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
kay of Hull. Mr. Rainsford is well known as a successful 
evangelistic worker; Mr. Spurgeon is the son of the Rev. 
©. H. Spurgeon, and possesses a share of his father’s 
power over an audience, while Dr. Mackay is known as 
the author of Grace and Truth, and as a tireless worker 
in the evangelistic field. 


—In the death of the Rev. Dr. W. H. Van Doren, 
which took place at his home in Indianapolis, September 
8, Bible students in England and America lose one who 
was active in the work of comment upon the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and whose labors in this line were always rich in 
suggestions for the student. Dr. Van Doren was at all 
times a willing helper in philanthropic and char.table 
enterprises ; and his presentation of three thousand vol- 
umes from his own library to the Chicago Young Men’s 
Christian Association, was but one of many examples of 
his impulsive beneficence. 








THIS AND THAT. 





Some preachers dabble too much in science and too 
little in the gospel. How “edified” that congregation 
must have been by the sermon in which the following 
sentence occurred as reported by The Evangelist : 

We are living with a telephone at each Christian mouth, a 
diascope at the eye, a sphygmophone at the pulse, and we send 
lightning shocks of mercurial Christian force around the globe, 
and on—chasing the centuries. 

A preacher who preaches in that style needs a congre- 
gation with open dictionaries in every pew, and time to 
study them between sentences. One of the most effective 
preachers ever known had this as his motto: “Not in 
wigdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be made 
void,” 


The object of a teachers’-meeting is misunderstood by 
too many. It is not to study the lesson, though that, in 
spite of all assertions to the contrary, seems to be the 
prevailing conception. Its proper object is to pile 
together the nuggets that all have dug out of the lesson— 
thus enriching all without impoverishing any. That 
which makes the majority of teacher’s-meetings without 
attractive power, is the fact that the teachers come with- 
out having searched beforehand for the hidden treasures 
of the lesson. They have nothing to contribute of any 
value. The empty baskets are shaken for a while, but as 
nothing comes out of them worth the having, the teachers 
go away with the idea that teachers’-meeting is time 
wasted. A single session where each one brings in a 
gem of thought of his own finding, would dissipate that 
notion forever. There are teachers’- meetings of this 
sort whose members would prefer to lose any other weekly 
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gathering than to miss a single session of 
the one that prepares them to teach the 
next Sunday’s lesson. 





“It is only in New Jersey,” says the 
witty Detroit Free Press, “ that the papers 
speak of a ‘widow woman.’ All other 
states grant the sex without dispute.” 
Yet New Jersey has good precedents for 
that form of speech. It follows the old 
Eastern fashion. It was about three thou- 
sand years ago that a woman of Tekoah 
came to King David saying of herself: 
“T am indeed a widow woman, and mine 
husband is dead.” Possibly in Detroit all 
widows are women, whose husbands are 
dead ; but down East there are girl widows, 
whose husbands are not dead. The Bible 
tells us also of the “widow woman ” in 
Zarephath, who fed Elijah in the days of 
famine. Bible language seems more 
familiar to dwellers in New Jersey than to 
those in Detroit. But when Mr. George 
Washington Moon has his new Bible com- 
pleted, that woman of Tekoah’s statement 
will be cut down to “I am a widow.” 


"BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
acts as food for an exhausted brain, 


THE NEW WELLESLEY SOHOOL. 

A new boarding and day school for girls 
and young ladies will be opened at No. 
2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, on the 
27th of September. It is designed to be 
a college preparatory, and will be probably 
the first institution of its kind for girls in 
the country. As such it will meet a real 
want, There are many young ladies who 
desire to take just such a course as that to 
which this school will introduce them. 
The teachers will be graduates of Welles- 
ley College, Boston, thoroughly qualified, 
both by training and experience, for the 
important work. 

The school will not be denominational, 
but will be under the best Christian infiu- 
ences. As a boarding school for young 
ladies from a distance it will be made as 
nearly a true home as possible, For pupils 
living in the city and neighborhood it 
offers peculiar advantages for laying the 
foundations of a thorough and systematic 
education. It will be under the care of a 
Board of Reference consisting of seven 
ladies and gentlemen, and will receive the 
immediate personal supervision of the Rev. 
J. BR. Miller and Mr, John Wanamaker. 
All inquiries for further information and 
requests for circulars may be addressed to 
Rev. J. R. Miller, No, 1884 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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Just published by 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


a@- Bay HOVER’s MANUSCRIPT rarer. 


SAVE YOUR EYESIGHT. 
HAVE COMFORT IN WRITING. 
AND A BLACKER MANUSCRIPT AT ONCE. 
MM. L. LEPMAN, 51 8. 4th St., Philad’a. 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne, 389) 


FOR OCTOBER 


CONTAINS: 


Autumn, 


Frontispiece, drawn by E. A. AmBEyY and engraved 
by W. B. CLosson ; 


In Surrey.—Second Paper, 


By Mrs. Livi. Illustrated by ALFRED Parsons 
and BE. A. Anggy; 


Flash: The Fireman's Story, 


A Poem by WILL CaRLEeTON. Illustrated by A. B, 
Frost; 


Medical Education in New York, 


By Wii11aM H. Riperne. Illustrated b_ portraits 
of eminent physicians connected with New York 
Medical Colleges, and sketches of the medical stu- 
dents’ educational experiences ; 


Southern California, 
The first of a series of papers by W. H. Bisnor. [1 
lustrated by J. D. Srrone and other artists ; 
Certain New York Houses, 


By M. E. W. SheRWoop. Showing the most notable 
recent work in internal decoration. Richly illus- 
trated by Franx Latrurop andC, A. VANDEREOOF: 

The Spanish Discoverers, 


The third paper of Colonel T. W. Hieertnson’s Amerl- 
can History Series. Illustrated ; 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 


By Mary Rosrnson. With Portrait, and Picture of 
Rossetti’s Studio ; 


Symmes and his Theory, 


By E. F. Mappen. A curiously interesting article. 
Tilustrated ; 


The Railway Invasion of Mexico, 


By the Hon. Joun BiexLow. Acomprehensivestudy 
of Mexico, physical, social, and political, with reter- 
ence to the prospects of American investments in 
Mexican railway enterprises ; 


In the Wahlamet Valley of Oregon, 


By Exnust INGERSOLL. With Map; 


Shandon Bells, 


The sixth part of WILLIAM BLACK’s new novel, il- 
lustrated by WILLIAM SMALL; 


Short Stories : 
ODD MISS TODD, by Rose Terry Cooky; 
PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A SOCIAL 
WRECK, by Mare@areET FLloyp; 
THE HISTORY OF YANKEE JIM, by Samuser 
ADAMS DRAKE; 
Poems 


By ANNIE Fre_ps, WILLIAM SHARP, and HERBERT 
E. CLARKE; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


The Personal Comment in Carlyle’s Posthumous Writ- 
ings.—Journalistic Sincerity.—Rural Sanitary and 
Decorative Improvement.—Wagner’s New Opera, 


Editor’s ‘Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record, 


Editor’s Drawer. 

“Another Dish, Please’—(TEN Eyck WHITE).— 
Health Item (A. E. Swket).—Sunday Fishing 
(HaBRison ROBERTSON).—From Danbury (J. M. 
BaiLey).—Mitigating Circumstances (A. E. SwExEr). 
—Filfty-two (PauL HayNkE).—Anecdotes, 
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Per Year: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 400 
A ee istkcnncnecececidnnccctecaness 40 
The THREE above publicat 10 00 
Any TWO above ad 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.........2-s00es- 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE $ *------>-s-+--- $@ 
HARPER'S FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

CD FRR on ccccnccccesceccece coccepacssncccces 1000 
Index to Harper’s Magazine, Vols. I. to LX. 

8vo, Cloth >. waoe 4:00 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
weekly porto containing works . ‘Travel, 
ranging from 10 to 83 cents per number, Tait theses of 

will be furnished 


rxonaty on application to HaRPER & BROTHERS, 
tion price, per year, of 52 numbers, $10.00. 





a@” HARPER’S GATALOeUS, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


I. 
The Life of Gen. George H. Thomas. 


By THomAs B. VAN Horne, U.S. A., author 
of the “ History of the Army of the Cumber- 
land.” One volume, 8vo, with steel portrait 
and maps, $3.00. 

The readers of this book wili find thatitis not mere! 
the only adequate life of General Thomas, but at much 
more. The use of hitherto unpublished 
makes it a book indispensable to the military sndent student. 
It is not only a remarkable biography, tut a bistory 
written under advantages open to few bistorian , of 
the most important we ot the West, 


The pene of the Civil’ War. 

A new volume. X. The March to the Sea.— 
Franklinand Nashville. By the Hon. Jacon 
D. Cox, ex-Governor of Ohio, late Secretary 
of the Interior of the United States, Major- 
Gen. U.S. V., commanding 23d Corps, ete, 
1 vol., 12mo, with maps and plans, $1.00. 


Other Volumes of the Series, 


I, The Outbreak of en by John G. 7 wlccien. 
Esq. LI. From Fort Henr w Co rinth, b 
Free. ITI. The Peninsa py Gen. "A Any s 
Webb. 1V. The Army Under P ope. by. Ao rahe a4 

V. The Antietam and Fr 

Francis Winthro Palirey. VL Chaneattocebiite ned 
rte 2 by Gen. Abner Donbleday. VII. The 
Army of the Cumberiand, by Gan. Henry M. Cist. 
IX. Atlanta, by Gen. Jacob D. Cox. Kach 1 vol., 
12mo, with maps, $1.00. 


IIl. 
My Portfolio ; 

A Collection of Essays. By AUSTIN PHELPs, 
D.D., late Professor in Andover Theological 
Seminary, author of “ The Theory of Preach- 
ing,” “‘ Men and Books,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50. 

From their union of mature thought and felicitous 
illustration, with an extremely readab pou, these 
essays are ‘adapted to the same 


ness among 
Christian laymen as are Professor Phelpe's other 
works among the clergy. 


Prayer and Its Answer. 

By 8. InENazvUs PRIME, D.D., author of “ The 
Power of Prayer,” “ Fifteen Yearsof Prayer,” 
ete, 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

The — pen of the veteran editor of the a York 
loyed con amore-in this narrative, 


server mp 
which ex hibits all eatiractive qualities of the iho iamnows 
Irenzus Letters. 


A Popular Consnentany on the New 


Testament. 

Vol. IIL—THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 
By Professor PHILIP SCHAFF, Professor 
MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, Rev. J. Rawson 
LumBy, D.D., Principal Davip Brown, 
Dean PLUMTREE, Rev. Marcvs Dons, D.D., 
and Rey. J. OSWALD Dyxkks, D.D. Royal 
8vo, with a Map and Illustrations, $5. 

’ VI. 
The Ting-a-Ling Tales. 
By Frank R. Stockton, author of “The 


Floating Prince,” “ Roundabout Rambles,” 
“Tales out of School,” “A Jolly Fellow- 


* ship,” ete. Lllustrated by E. B. BENSELL. 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 


They are tales of, literally, enchanting sorcery and 
fairy-prank, fantastic, grim, pre terous, fanciful, 
aston ng, qecint, by_ tur always brimful of 
bumor, a pecuiiarly sly an “irresistible humor of 
which Mr. Stockton alone has the secret. There is 

certainly no other living writer who so ci: blends 
the purely imaginative and the subtly humorous. 


VIL. 
Sa/tillo Boys. 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 
Mr, Stoddard’s stories for boys grow better and bet- 
ter every year. yore were ere oe Quartet, 
SaLTILLO Boys surpasses t in its narrative of 
bright, manly, ‘and yet sor boylike life. 
VIII. 


A NEW STORY BY JULES VERNE. 
The Cryptogram. 


Being part second of ‘“‘The Giant Raft.” By 
JULES VERNE. With numerous, illustra- 
tions by French artists. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
This volume has for ite leeding motive the Secipher- 

ing of a mysterious document. The a ie 

trations are equal to the text in interest and imagina- 

tive power, and the work abounds in vivid descrip- 

tions of the lower Amazon, its tributaries aud ports. 
IX. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
JULES VERNE’S POPULAR STORIES. 

Floating City, 

And the Blockade Runners. By JULES VERNE. 
With numerous illustrations, 1 vol. extra 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


Hector Servadac ; 
Or, The Career of a Comet. ‘By JULES VEENE. 
With over 100 full-page illustrations. 1 vol. 
8vo, elegantly bound, $2.00. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sen, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





VALUABLE 


HAND-BOOKS. 


Errors in the Use of English. 


By the late WILLIAM B. Hopeson, LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. American revised 
edition. 12mo, cloth, Price, $1.50. 
“The most comprehensive and useful of the many 
books designed to promote correctness in Englis 
com position by furnishing examples of At. is 
the volume Tong og be yt eo) _— Wililam B. Hodgson, 
under the title ot Mrrors in the Use of ish. The 
American edition of this treatise, re, published by 
the Appietons, has been revised, and i pear ® eapects 
coakentiily mtoorel le by Mr. Francis A. T: who sel- 
dom differs from the author without advancing satis- 
factory yoneone ior his opinion. The capital merits of 
this work are that it is founded on actual blunders, 
verified by, chapter :.nd verse reference, and that the 
yt °o ob use to which exception is taken have 
been ited, not by slipshod uneducated writers, 
of whren n nothing better could be ex pected, but by per- 
sons distinguished for more than ordinary caretul- 
ness in respect to style.”—New York Sun. 


The Orthoepist : 


A Pronouncing Manual, containing about 
Three Thousand Five Hundred Words 8, 
including a considerable Number of the 
Names of Foreign Authors, Artists, etc., 
that are oft«n mispronounced. By ALFRED 
AyrRrs. Twelfth Edition. 18mo, cloth, 
extra. Price, $1.00. 


‘One of the neatest and most accurate pocket man- 
uals on pronunciation is* The OAhoépist,’ by Alfred 
Ayres. it seems almost tm e to secure unitorm- 
ity + ronunciation, Itis the study ol a life to master 

our tongue. The mere labor of examining & 
heary di dictionary prevents many from being accurate. 
This ittle book ought to be on every iibrary-tanle. It 
undouodtedly gives the pronunciations me acmeates by 
the best speak ers.”—New York Christian Advocate. 


The Verbalist. 


A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of 
the Right and the Wrong Use of Words, 
and to some other Matters of Interest to 
those who would Speak and Write with 
Propriety, including a Treatise on Pune- 
tuation. By ALFRED AYRES, author of 
“The Orthospist.” Ninth edition. 18mo, 
cloth, extra. Price, $1.00. 


“We remain shackled by timidity till are have 
learned to 8) with To.. priety.”—JOHNSO. 

“ A great deal that is worth knowing, and lot which 
noteven ail educated a ong seta is to be learned 
trom this weill-digested Litule book. % Philadelphia 
North Aw rican, 

** Mr. Ayres is the anthor of a little book 
about a a year age. whose Seer. The Orth _— and 
which has aor large sale, on account 
ot its pos Monee ss and (oF te wood a Judgment tdiapiayed 
in its decisions in provunsciation. 
His later i. eee Ze yo upon as sopple- 
mentary to that, si t endeavors tu point out the 
correct use of words and phrases. a m speaking and 
writing, and throws out innumera' that 
may prove valuable even to those whe are the best 

their habits of speech.’’ 





informed and py 
—Utica Meurning He 


The ree Fy 


Or, THE RULESOF RHYME, A Guide 
to English Versification. With a Diction- 
of Rhymes, an Examination of Classi- 
Measures, and Comments upon Bur- 
lenge, Comic Verse, and Song-Writin f- 
By the late Tom Hoopg Edited, wi 
Additions, by ARTHUR PENN. Third edi- 
tion. 18mo, cloth, gilt or red edges. Uni- 
form with “The Orthoépist” and “The 
be yee! Price, $1.00. 
le chapters have been added to this work 
bg Re J the sonnet, one on 
the rondeau an a third on other 
fixed forms of § vounes while he hi has “Gealt freely with 
the English author’s text, makiug occasional aliera- 
tions, frequent ae and revising the dictionary 
of rhymes. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, posi-paid, 


-on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & C0, Publishers 


1, 3, & 5 Bond STREET, NEw YORK. 


WANTED. 
Webster's Dictionary. 


Old editions in exchange for new edi- 
tion. Send for circular of terms. 


N.. TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 Nassau St.. New York. 


CRUDEN Sete 


" BERS O8- HONEY 


MONTHLY LEANINGS TN nt 
ve price- 














THE ALBUM WRITER'S FRIEND, 


Containing 300 C — Gems of Poetry and Prose tor 
writingin Au: din h Albums. Ot poe, paper per covers, 
15 cents ; bound ey ® cents. Stampstaken. Ad- 
dress J. 8. OGIL &Co., 31 Rose 8t., New York. 


REWARD 2222 


GET A 2 BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 
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September 23, 1882. } 


THE SUNDAY SUHOOL TIMES. 











NOW READY! 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL: 


WITH TUNES. 
By 8. LASAR. 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL is a new collection 
of hymns and tunes for use in Sunday-schools, 
Seminaries, nee (3 and other religious assem- 
blies, The Chapel Hymnal contains 225 HYMNS 
with pope TUNES, beautifully electro- 
yped, well printed on good peper and strongly 

un 

Price, $40 per hundred copies. 

er copy, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 

mw Specimen pages sent free on application. 





oeeren & MAIN, 
81 — Stree, 6 _ Niavh — 
ew Vo ° 


FINE MUSIC BOOKS, 


@f avery superior character, for use <ar- 
ing the ensuing Fall and Winter. 


FOR 
The Peerless. singind ‘scmo0o4s. 
(Price, 75cts) A new, fresh,and every way desira- 
ble book, wit: abundant materia! for the instruction 
of singing classes, aud fur social singing. By W. O. 
Perkins. 
FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Song Bells. Price, 50 cents. 
Has hada pees tam. with universal approval, ina 
multitude oF schoo variety o wide-awake 
songs. By L. O. ; n, 


Light and Life. SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


(Price, %5 cts.) Great success has attended this ex- 

peg =f ne conection. which has been betore 
the public but a few months, ree astic com- 

mendations wherever used.. By R. M. MeIntosh. 


The Choral Choir, FoB cnos.s 


Price, $1.0.) It is the companion book to THE 

EERLKESS, is larger. and has a much — pum- 
ber of pieces choirs. ‘Lhe singing ciass course is 
} I as that in the smaller book. By W. O. 
Perkins, 


The Welcome Chorus. £28 Bi¢e 
Sa ee hm book, although of recent issue, 
as a standard book for use 

in the. Susie schools. By W.S. Tilde 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 848 Broadway, New York. 


LYON&HEALY 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 











THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY for the fourth quarter of this year is now ready for 
delivery. It gives, side by side, the old and new versions of the lesson text, as in the last 


number. 


On the cover is a picture of the interior of the Garden of Gethsemane. 


A group 


of picture helps to the lessons, including ‘‘ An Upper Room,” The Via Dolorosa, A Rock-hewn 
Tomb, Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives, The Superscription (in Hebrew, Greek and Latin), 


etc,, will interest scholars, as will also the fine map of Modern Jerusalem. The lesson pages 
are prepared with great care by persons skilled at the work, and will not be found dull or 
uninteresting to scholars, either young or old. The Quarterly contains the usual number 
of supplemental helps to the lessons, an Order of Service, and appropriate lesson hymns, 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs more than most of the other quarterlies, but it is 


wonderfully cheap in view ot what it furnishes, 


The price is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a 


hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate, although for less than 10 
copies, for a single quarter, the price is seven cents each. To supply a class, costs, for instance, 
as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one 


year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 


TO INTRODUCE IT, To those who have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly within a 
year, we will supply it on trial, for one quarter ONLY, at just one-half the above regular rates, 
Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by 
The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within & year. On this trial 
plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13; fifty copies, $1.57 ; ten copies, 82 cents; five copies, 18 
cents ; these rates which are much below cost, are only for NEW trial-orders. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Shona cor Pa. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





CHAUTAUQUA. 


i Ss 


The HOME COLLEGH, for 
Readings in History, Art, Science, and Literature. 


gy oe A 


yple out of school—young and old. Four Years’ Course of 
orty ininutesaday. Diplomas. 


The Required 


oe Seals. 
Books and THE CHAUTAUQUAN, a monthly magazine, containing a large part of the required reading. cost 


only $6a year. Tuition fee, 50 Cents a year. 


Akron, O., President. Dr. J. 
in October or November. 


he movement indorsed by Wm. CULLEN Bryant. Joun G. Wurr- 
treR, De. Marx Hopkins, Bisnop Simpson, and a host of scholars and educators. 


Lewis Mrirer, Esq., of 


H. Vincent, of New Haven, Conn., Superintendent of Instruction. ‘The year begins 
For Circulars, giving fuil explanation, address Miss K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. High-School Graduates, Mothers who want to “ keep up we 


with their children in study, Business 


Men, Young People who left school two early, should join the C. L. 5. 





est Chestnut Street Pre r Boys 
from 6 to 12 years ofage, foT Oneqtnat st will open 
Sept. 18. No Kindergarten, Miss M. B, Cochran, Prin. 





Ggorean HILL Sete ag A tor Young La- 
the Principal, Miss EMILY x =i 
M ‘bn M. S. G@EBSON’S Schoo! for Y 
1519 Walnut 8t., Philadel will re-open oye the 
Fall Seasion Sept. 21. Home ——— 








The Latest Sunday School Song Bo>k 


OUR GLAD 
HOSANNA: 


This collection ent —— D mgm mee the highest 
authorities and ab bea marked improve 
ment on the pti esr bas heretofore offered. 

I contains 192 pages, handsomely printed. 

It combines #39 hymns with music, among which 
will be found some of the choicest standards. The 
tunes are fresh, attractive, and impressive, and the 
words ptrely devotional and appropria e. ‘i‘his work 

advantage in ere end praise meet 
ings. Athorough examination of this book is solicited 
before adopting any other. 

Price per 100 copies, board covers, $30. 

Single copy in paper covers, by mail, 25 cents. 

Specimen pages sent to any address on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street,/ 81 Randolph Street, 


_ NEW YORK. as aa CHICAGO. i 
Bible Dictionary, 10c, 
Sore metontinn Dome ncat 
ates 3 of poy original | ponent ote 


complete articles ; pe 4 500 columns; 
+ ip whe 


stite ‘o an wien, 
Aro eight other eho Books fo for tan 
soh vol ors Rey Ohriatinn work 


gether fermingzour Tr ees t. eu: 
Whole sine for 8c. Daw Cook, 
Bevolatien Publisher, 46 ph, 

Ohicage. 


FSTERBROO 














STEEL 
PENS 








Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130,332 461. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 John St.. New York. 





ne, 
pertect iml- 
tavion of hand rub 
bing. Works easi- 
ly, rapidly, and 
washes _pertectiv 
clean. ousands 
sold, Write tor cir- 

states 





eular cont 
pscont Howe 

hials. N C.Baugh- 
man. Manufact n, 
York, Pa. 








MiSS NOTT’S = —_— okool for Re 
Ladies, 33 Wall 7. zen Coon. rane = 
year be Sept 20. culars sent upon applicati 


TREEMOUNT SEMINARY—Nortistown, Pa. 





CE AANTOANs Seeecesee, 
47 S. Thirteenth S 
Re-opened sept 18th. J. W. PAL tits, D. .D., Principal. 
RVING FEMALE COLLEGE, Mechanics 
burg, Pa. ogy te be 5s ly nary 20. 











7 EST ©) aoe ST. SEMINARY tor —— 
Ladies and Children, 1707 Chestnut St., Phila.. ~~ 
will re-op.n Oct. 2 Miss M. B. Cochran, Principal 
G nn ett Institute For sacanmaat 
= 29th poss Se will clroular Sept 2 Fan 
ee mg Vv. GEO. - 
NErT, A Sq., Boston, Mass. 














Pimeeiiahiigasd sowutpesstensrven |, MISS ANABLE’ Ss 
ness or college. h school vost commences 12. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 1350 Pine 
For circulars, address, JOHN W. LOCH, | Bene anne th CH SCHOOL Whar will begin on 

_ West Chestnut Street Ir institute. sili Sapna 
Home Schoo! for Young Ladies. ‘Tenth year begins WANTE 28 Yonge Mes an omen 

Dt 19, 188, at AO Rd. As BOGARDUS, Principal. Secbantheik eet for Special Positions as 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS, ce He ent oe non o 


cnenie Leeust I wpe 4 Philadelphia. 
ns September 20t boys will be taken into 
the temily of the tg 


GEORGE F. MARTIN, A.M. 


HIGHLAND HALL, 


FOB GIRLS AN OUNG LADIES. 
fe hland ee 8 on On, Lake Michigan. B _— 
‘om Chicago. n begins Sept. 
: adress, NATH'’L BOTLER’ AM., Prin, 
BOONTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course Two YEARS; sh cow: one year. 
The Delsarte aystem of gesture and a complete course 
of light gympastics, Term Oct, 5. Application 
os 1 or ov Ari or” as8., Gciober | 2 
rom r catalpgues ap 
RAYMOND, 


WILSON FEMALE COLLEGE, 
CHA TE, PA. 


ver Has a Collegiate, 
G radneice 
Hig 











a Semi- 
oung women 
t standard. 





ooL, 
The Poughkeepsie(N.Y¥. eaabenes aa 
Ful fitted for usiness or Coll 
ian, writes: “ For years 
fore our son was under your care. I knew from parents 
and pupils the value o! your training of the young. 
Were he to pursue studies in school avy longer, we 
should feel to have him under your jeeoie’ 
would bea real blessing to him.” md for circular 
with references, Terms, $400. 


National Schoo! of 

E LOCUTION and ORATORY. 
Nees teachers snd Lecturers, specialists in 

their departments. Thorough andSystematic cul- 
ture in Veiee, Rnunciation,and Action,in their 
application to Contes dion, Read. ing, Recitation and 
Oratory. Chartered 185. Grants diplomas. Fall 
Term =o October aS Send tor eee and 
prospectus to J, H. BECHTRL, Secreta 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadel phia. 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA'S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR yours . LADIES, Morristown, N. J., reopens 
Sept. 20th. ed school-rooms and gymn um, 

doy grounds. end bultion advantages 
ip ey de ent. Board and tuition in Feats 
ke - per m. For ci address th 
rinete . 


Blair Presbyterial Academy 














WIL reo; on Tuesday, September 6. Pupils | 
thoronah instruction for Col- 


k. by caretul and 
ege or for. Business. Aas & 
Ladies—M 


French, Germa' 
healthy and beautiful ; dhe house coms 


candidates, it. D. @ 


Studies for Young 

The ae 
terms fag ministers and 
RY, A.M., Ph.D., Prin. 

BLarmsTown, New Jersey 








WEST JERSEY ACADEMY. 


Young Men and Boys thoroughly preperes for 


Coll or Business. ext term Me wy ptember 
13th, inst. Address, U. ALE ,A Lond, Univ. 
Eng.), Principal, Bridgeton, N. J. t 





Retest FAMILY A®*D DAY SCHOOL 
Ladies, Auburndale, Mass., ten mi es 

from yp hae will open eat 4, 1882. Pupils prepared 

for Wellesley and other col Thorough English 

course, of home influences, For circulars, ad- 

dress the Principal, Miss DELIA T. SMITH. 


Institute for Young Ladies. 


1713 “pruce beeen [ioe 
Rin Pramas al,and Coll cow 
Also Music and A Art, ge My 


lities aie 
pupils limited. Address, Rev. E. H.SUPPLEE, A. Here’ d 


Mo organ Pat Park Military ga 


y School for 
cohiege, Be Bcleutifi Bch 1 
ira 100 Varied Mcleus tocant 


Cook Ra, Til, for catalogue, 


onmrned. ar Mil Academ 


2ist year opens ew 
Sulla accom modatio Appa ~ -o 
complete. cunullah, Co! Rare agpene ha pn Ct 
bees 
Col. THEO. AY ATT, President. 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 
For Young Ladies, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS, 
Has accomplished instructors, ample cabinets, 
Brey way superior facilities, in a iocation of un- 
rivaled beauty. Address, 
Rev. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal. 


The New Wellesley School 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
2027 Chestnut Street. 














Will open September 27, for boarding and 
day pupils, under personal superyision of Rev. 
J.R. MILLER, D.D., and Mz. JOHN WANA- 
MAKER. For information apply to 


REV. J. R. MILLER, D.D., 
1334 Ohestnat 8t., Phila. 











THE HARMONETTE. 


Instrument Ay rt 
my comstiuetien, Ging cnguns tin de design, powerful and melodious in 
oo, MUSIO AND MUSICIAN COMBINED. More Reeds and 
nly nettes. Ti HARMONETTE plays 
anyth ng, from a simple song to a aggro d waltz or — 


an ICAL, 
World? Novel 


selection, Any child can operate i only 4 cents 
fon. It ws bene ly fin’ in black welnw., and of hata. 
some shape and designy, SXPRESSION SWELL, and man 
is as loud as g = organ, an 

will furnish music for any occas’ anditisa = complete 
present for any one, old or young. e send the Mey pe 
with selection of —) to any > wlidrens, on receipt of 

je in be sent by Mail at any time. is 

most wonderful 1 mvanical instrument that has ever been 
invented. Address the A ORGAN Co., 57 
Washington 








eye eeleed cael 


PIANOS hosts - Piano te sa covery 
ORGAN ORGAN, Bee Stool ma P rere 3 5 
Wavrranted Six years. Send for Catalogue. 





HORACE WATERS & CO.. 826 Bway, N. ¥. 
Beatty’s s pape 27 ~~ $125. kage me 50. Fac 


ry runn' ay and night. aalogee free, 
adress Dantet ¥. Beatty. Washington, N. J. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bet }s of Pure Copper and Tin for Sharebee 




















hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FU y 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O 





MENEELY BELL FOUNDKY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other belis; also Chines and Peals, 


WENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, W. Y. 


SYMBOL. GIFTS scrote 


Sample Set with circular ot prices 
Wa RRRY ANGRT 2884 Fourth Ava. New Vork we 


$100 Library» $4,7° 


Uatil $a ce Ceser buys s Maver of im 
volumes of undar- 
echoo! books, sent Pontpald. poke et = 
alogued and numbered, pu Aa he 
form ; wire stitched ; Mab an ~ Seatbiey wil 
outlast most expensive. hundred jand 
Ofty-six books now iseved.  Rbiiees 2 ree 
Gemete book and library exchange, 4 cents, 

cent. simeeee afie: September, 
Da ID + coc Revo — Sunday. 
soho! Publisher, 46 po henge . Obicage, 


The Bible ana its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI.- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and ite study. contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times tor December 13, 1879, led to their reissue 
im a form convenient for handy use, and yet neat 
enough for permanent preservation. All the articles 
having a bearing upon the general theme of the best 
methods of using the Bible itself and the various 
helps to its right understanding, have been collected 
under the title of The Bible and its Study, and are 
published in a 96 page pamphiet. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt is am excellent work to place In the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Heraid, 
Boston, Mass. 




















“A valuable little ke Reed Advance ,Chicago, Ii. 


“These subjects areal! discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a smal! com- 
-_. oO ay oy amount of valuable reading matter,” — 

American Christian , Cincinati, Ohio, 

Ye valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fally and studied. It contains in smal! com 
a@ mass of valuable hints,and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and whens yo Any book, 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will welcomed by those who know the value oi the 
wordot God.”— TheCpristian Journal, 7 Canada, 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each, Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Cheatuut Street. Philadelwhia. Pa, 


Teacher's Bibles. 


fon 


$1.3 eas 


—T a Lowest prices ever Known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Bifles, & BR-v-'vers. 
CHIN ‘a OUR $i5 SHAT-CUN 
af grea greatly retveed Trice. 
Send stamp for «rr lew 
Tlus, Cata 1989-82, 











P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, C. N 
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‘PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBGCRIPTION. 


weekly at . 
From | to 4 copies...... 
ry 5 to 9 copies. cry 
“ 10 to 19 copies 12 
amy tog 




















time that he has received it. s for & club will 
be slope an COS Saree he: Aas ‘oaaes all 
on, a renewal for “bs 
Busortpuons will be received for any pan ofa 
year Py da 
anmye rate st wiioe thet club, Sy ptt at 
same 
au ee additional 


I rervt iuees to pay ae 
0} e y 
for the time of their - 
for a, w in a package 
members of 


nm of the 


on. 
seer ing to bere the a@ paper 
changed ecaretul to nase not oak te @ post- 
aby bh Ln aay I sent, but also the one to 


been ae All addresses should include 
by vp 4 SWeuins to renew either a single or club 
n n writing to re D oor a 

eutariptiie. in connection the po witich his Sh e has 
not re od known to the bag hora please 
give the name of the person to Paton "he paper or 
papers =ave heretofore been 

dubecr! bers wishing to letrednes The Times to their 
friends, can bave specimen copies sent free trom this 
office to any address. 


THE WEEKLY pesse™. LEAF. A separate leaf 
for every Sunday | 

food copies, = month. socese $ Fr! 
Lens than 100 copies at sauna rate, Orders not tanen 
for less than one calendar month, | 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Containsthe 
Lessops for three months, with a map. beautiful 
pictures, appropriate music, etc., etc 

















00 copies, one year ( four quarters) pate endabaseaute $25.00 
voor copy one year (four quarters).... 2B 
three months (one = seve tes 6.25 

Under 0 10 copies. three months each.............-- 07 





THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leaf for each 
day. Printed on writing eee, ane and requiring 
welden answers to qnemene on th 
100 copies, one MODtH...ccccccccccecs 
POR cowes ccnegpes-- 4 $9.60 
Leas than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Mesars. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Ro 
London, B. C., will phe y rican Su School 
Times, post free for a year, to an yo hy 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. ne pee 
sold by ‘all the peigciens 5 newsdealers, p! adpencn 

as willelso The Sch ’ Quarterly, price tourpence, 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
The unitorm rate for ordinary adv eestetmnents to 3% 25 
cents per agat® line (14 lines to an inch), eac 
tion, whether for one time or more. exce _ for the the 
months of Novem an 
months there being a la extra circulation, 
witha ng matter for its co ums, 


per line, Adver 
n the 


ents nni. ear! year, but runni 
through Novem ber, will be cha ged 
the in: rate for the n +l for those months, 
The rate for R:. leaded 


i) be #1 ry 


in ‘he business — 
line for each | for 8 (solid 
)S0.cen ia per line jor each insertion at atany season. 
Py ‘a Suvscriptions or Advertisements 
JOHN ATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 
MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
a 


Diamonds 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
Se ae 1848,) 
Rimes “irom 88 per pe 
dame Hxpreas, @.O 
GooDs sENT = Brraabiet ON BEOCKIPT OF 
BEYEREXOR, 


THE OHIEF a way 














all articles of its class are, that it 
CLEANS Ame BRIGHTENS FIVE TIMES AS MUCH 
Surface in a given time, and renders 
Nickel and Silver Piated Ware, Silver, 
Pilates on Stoves, Soda Fountain 


a7 ° 


Lustrous WITHOUT LABOR, as it need be only 










atre hed and wiped off. It contains nothing acid 
< a BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
MEDINA'S 
“LISBON WAVE. 


This famous wavels 
tar the cheapest in the 
end, as it never gets 

out of curl, Ever bee 
warranted, Pr a 
an 


‘preat -L 10, 912, 


Best French Hair 
Switches, 
2 In, 26 om for 
2%“ 3 os, * 
3 “ 3k on. o 
ao“ 4 of 





goods are one- 
nt Lg Sas 

in the ooupiry. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices, 


Goods forwarded on ‘val without money to 
any address in the United Btaves, tor ieoelar. 


JOHN A, 
Pars 
Washington street (cor, ), Boston, Mass, 








How to Introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





Joun D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on i, and encloses herein 50 cents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer,-. , 


gh AV O/C 


Name wore0ebeehree 
Py od Pooh 
Post Bab ie, eile 0 j 


owe 
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eke Ral (Cao RWccicvstsé. 
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“A MODE L SUPERINTEND 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the Internatio 


ie 


m Committee, by 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with fine 


steel —— $1. 00. 


A 
“A M ol fewer tendent.” 


tendent, or teacher, can hardly get for 
It shows just what a wise su 


t a more helpful book than 
ment did, and just how he did 


it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From York Tribune. 
“ His methods of aching. which 
effective, are minutely described by 


yas, frumbull, 


From The Examiner Chronicle, New York. 
“ We hardly a volume which so pleasantly 
wice to the meth« 


affording a valuable guide to the heen, as well a8 | of wor 


‘an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


Brom The 


ons 
plain, practical, and abounds in good coqmen ae 
a most valuable acquisition in ‘teaching t he young.” 
From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model su tendent, and this 
book tells how he becamesuch ; — his methods 

and five. es, besides, the precise forms exercises 
whic! ne ceed. Edited so 80 ably | and ‘intelligentiy. — 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, th 
volume w Ibe wid dely useful.” 


rom The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
readl Ing t by hore oss ot our Sabbath schools. 
‘nent of what a superintendent 
onset © be is weil bat. = es ot the true 
saperteiendons in his | 


ers than 
superintende: veer bet by this book. We 
commend aitto all Poe helped yj y, rth owning 
and studying.” 


From John EB. Searles, Jr., late chairman of the execu- 
tive committes of the International Sunday-school Con- 


vention. 

“This book should be in the library of every Sun- 
avemee and in the hands of every Sunday-school 
worker in the land. The single chapter on ‘ A Coun- 
try Sunday -school,’ is worth many times the price 
the book to every su ntendent and teacher who.s 
Gity Bunday-schoo!” ‘will also be ‘practically’ helped 
by tne chapter on that topic. 


° 
- 


Haven was L.verally 


The vol ~ ‘ propriety be mote 
bs volame oe a 
hand-book py all Peeseer as and su 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any co tion 
in tife, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his petence, and ground for his encouragement 
In the labors and successes of this most faith 1 and 
effective toller in an excellent and worthy cause. 
From the Hartford 
“ The volume is carefully written in excellent, ier. 
cible English, and with a directness that en 
holds the attention to the narrative trom = 
end. ... The story is one that will be of ice, 
and it is likely from its manner and su eo toee. 
cure the wide it deserves.” 
From The , Boston, 


bg ee 


“The book books cages te to be ‘in 7, 2 mms Ser gs 
men in not aff ot bes 


Weary while, means 
which dencens hoon oflect © 

could in 

ing especially i}, | e to ail 


rom Srusthen: Paanaeieneh 
“Mr. Haven wasa man of activity and power in 


ent. This view makes his blog- 
P Suptring Bs Sua inday-school workers 
an 


pera nacher, Dayo, 0. Dried Breton 
Rip note apecaiatte uisition on what.a Sun 


superintendent ought to at, the sto’ 
ot what an earn 3 Ree E, ntendent actually 
was. Coane 't is written In a compact ‘warm yy ty 
rich in ge with valuable suggestion to supm- 





From The Bebnel Srrnal ( Biiedint Retooennt) 
“ This is, per! the Le among Som _ 1S 

the = day-schoo 

past five years. 


intendents at an 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00, Address, JOHN D. Wireten, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ey are the 8T. 
1500 acres in Garden Crops 
pultivation. Ask Pees eee them in 





NITED STATES MAIL 
pase” SEED STORE 


TO EVERY 
MAN’S DOOR 


















‘23'S. Sixth Street, Philadolphia. 
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alee and nd Dosen fo Repuae 8 fe ee es 


gi Fag ete., will 
ee ae on receipt fee! » A in postage stamps or — 
Tue BRAINERD  ArMsrrONG CG. 











«¢ WARNER 


us to use it in all our 
leading Corsets. 


$10 REWARD 
will be paid for any cor- 
set in which the Cora- 
line breaks with six 
months ordinary wear. 

Price my mail, W. B. 
(coe) 2.50; Abdomi. 

at Health or 

Nutsin $1.50; arene 
or hen yy Hip, $1.2 
Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by etnies 
merchants. 

Beware of worthless 
imitations boned wits 
cord. 


WARNER BRO’S.. 872 Broadway. N. WY: 





IRES’ IMPROVED ‘ROOT BEER 

25c. Package makes 5 gallons of a de- 

age v ASK your ar sparkling Temperance bever- 
8 


our arg ist, or sent b all for 25e 
D. ER HIRES, 18 'N. Dela, Ave, Philadelphia, Pa 








BIDWELL, MANCHESTER, 


Jersey Reneca Queen, and other new varieties 
of Btre pe onl Plants. All thet vari- 
eties. or2 fn Caistor. Also Fay’s fic Red Cur- 
rapt. saan oe 


FITTS. Preridenves, R, 7 


| Best WHEAT 


wo GRAZING LANDS ine rouno on 
we NOrthern Pacific R.R. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN {881 


Low Prices ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE ANDO FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FoR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
HERMANN TROTT, Gen. LAND Act. 
MENTION THIS Parr. Sr. PAuL, MINN. | 


MAKE HENS LAY. 








that eridan's Oo tiem Powders are aves 
are 
lute), and imm: mable. N 
will make ar ike Sheridan Sa re ery i. 
tion ders. mt gue nt 
Werrwiek’ oe te 
letter Stamps, 


I. 8. JOHNSON & OO.. Boston. Masa. 


BUILDING] aemeaeeasy 
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GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


SO 


AN AUTUMN HYMN. 


[By Henry Francis Lyte. | 
The leaves around me falling 
Are Ye mages of decay ; 
The pilgrim winds are calling, 
" Guna, pilgrim, come away! ”’ 
The day. in mght declining, 
Says, I too must decline; 
The year. its life resigning,— 
Its lot foreshadows mine. 


The light my path surrounding, 
The loves to which I cling, 
The hopes within me bounding, 
The joys that round me wing,— 
All melt like stars of even 
Before the morning’s ray, 
Pass upward into heaven, 
And chide at my delay. 


I hear the invitation, 
And fain would rise and come ; 
A sinner, to salvation ; 
An exile to his home. 
But while I here must linger, 
Thus, thus, let all I see 
Point on, a faithful finger, 
To heaven, O Lord, and thee, 


WHO ARE THE PESSIMISTS? 


[From the Peak in Darien, by Frances Power Cobbe. } 


It is not a little remarkable that the 
development of pessimism should have 
taken place in an age of almost unparal- 
leled public prosperity. Probably the suf- 
ferings caused by disease, by want, and by 
injustice are now at their minimum in the 
settled countries of Europe. And yetit is 
in our time that men are now beginnin 
ti eosenan to pronounce the evil of the worl 
to exceed the good, and to treat what their 
fathers deemed the beneficent order of 
Providence as too harsh and unjust a sys- 
tem to be attributed to a benevolent Deity, 
or indeed to any intelligent Being at all. 
It was not in the days of old oppression 
and tyranny, of the great famines or the 
‘Black Death,” that there was any such 
revolt. When earth was much more like 
hell than it is at present, few men enter- 
tained any doubt that there was a God in 
heaven. Now that its worst wrongs are in 
course of alleviation or remedy, and that 
there opens before our eyes a vista of 
almost illimitable progress for the race in 
happiness and virtue, the whole stupen- 
dous scheme is not unfrequently pro- 
nounced to be nothing better than a huge 
blunder. 

The anomal aly is certainly ae, and it 
may be carried further by noting who are 
those persons who find the world so bad a 


ee As it is a which 
loa devdlonsd cediieiete 20 | it ie almost 

always prosperous people who are pessim- 
ists, It is the rarest thing possible to hear 
any oxjuiaaias of such ideas from the lips 
of the suffering or the dying, or even from 
those who see their beloved ones suffer and 
die. A hundred visits to sordid lo 
or miserable hovels, to work-houses, jails, 
hospitals, asylums for blind or the tear 
ably , will scarcely afford us the 
chance of catching a phrase indicating 
that the inmate of the ia abode thinks 
the world awry, and Providence to blame 
for it. Wemust to pleasanter scenes, 
to the haunts of the well-paid lecture- 
frequenting artisan; or the houses of the 
most cultivated and "wealthy of the middle 
and upper classes—palaces which calamity 
has never visited, and where luxurious 
food, clothing, furniture, books, flowers, 
pictures, music, are accep ted as matters of 
course; and there we may not unprobably 
be told that “none but igots who volun- 
tarily close their eyes to the terrible reali- 
ties of life can dream of calling the world 
a happy place, or k of its design as 
beneficent.” Sometimes there occurs a 
contrast, almost ludicrous, between the 
pore A and ma ace erhag icame 
poor suff den eget wy of 
cancer on a ryt et, aba the ya 
pressions of revolt and despair used et a 
cultivated gentleman who possessed of 
ores | nearly every source of human en joyment. 

It is extremely questionable whether we 
ought to give unlimited credit to the gen- 
uineness of the indignation of those gen- 
tlemen who denounce the evils of the 
world, but never stir a finger to remove 
them, ‘and whose personal enjoyment of the 
good ‘things « of life—fine houses, clothes, 
dinners, pictures, bric-a-brac, pleasant con- 
versation, and favorable reviews of their 
books—has manifestly never been clouded 
by their sombre sense of the dreadful des- 
tiny of mankind at large, nor their a: a 
tite for applause been impaired by 
profound conviction of the folly and ond 
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temptibility of the people by whom it is 
offered. 


One thing seems clear enough that the 
spirit wherewith some modern pessimists 
approach the tremendous problem [of life| 
is one which can never lead to its solution, 
and which in itself is calculated to form no 
inconsiderable addition to the gloom of 
human existence. The world, to all who 
enter it, is very much what their anticipa 
tions make of it; full of matter for joy ina 
= or for repining and discontent. 

t appears beautiful or dreary, according 
as they regard it through the cloudless, 
childlike eyes of cheerful trust, or through 
the dim and distorting spectacles of doubt 
and despair. No generation so miserable 
has yet seen the light as one which should 
be trained to expect neither justice nor 
love from God, and to “ cultivate a con- 
nected view of the general despicability of 


mankind.” 











Fire with Fire. 
lazing prairie, but it will notanswer with 
fevered human system. Irritating medicines ex- 
asperaie and intensify «ll complaints of the stomach 


Figtting This may bea 
Policy ona 


or the bowels. Never take a drastic evacuant for in- 
digestion or constipation. Administer instead Tar- 
RANT’S SELTZER A PERIENT, which is at once a febri- 
fuge. a cathartic, and an tite thes ha — has a soothing 
and healing effeet upon the disordered ra. 


SOL D BY ALL DRUGG IsTS. 


oHNSTOV 









A Foop Strmuntant.—Dr, R. Clark New- 
ton, Surgeon to the Newcastle Lying-in-Hos- 
pital, says :—“‘ Johnston’s Fluid Beef contains 
50 per cent. of nitrogenous or flesh-forming 
material, all other extracts of beef I have seen 
may be looked upon as stimulants only, and 
I have always deplored the confidence in their 
nutritious powers placed by invalids in them.” 


Robert Shoemaker & Co., 


GENERAL AGENTS, Philadelphia, 
_FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS.& GROCERS. 


Buffalo Lithia Water, 


For BRIGHT’S DISEASE, THE GOUTY 
DIATHESIS, ete. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York. Surgeon -Gen 
U8. Army (retired), of Diseases of the "haioud 
and Nervous System in Oni of New York,etc. 
id. —— for sometime made use of the Buffalo Lithia 
Water in cases of affections of the nervous system, 
complicated with Bright's Disease ot the Kidneys, or 
with a Gout The results have been emi- 
nently per = han Lithia has for many years been 
a tavorite remed — Beng in like cases. but the Buf- 
falo Water cer’ aly oe better than any extempo- 
Hee ey solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, 
better borne by the stomach.” 








New York, Professor of Insti- 
and Practice of Medicine, Medical riment 
University of New York, Visiting Physician Bellevue 
Hospital, Consuitin o Physician Charity Hospital, 


New 

“ For th e past four years I have used the Buffalo 

Lithia Water in the treatment of Chronic Interstitial 

ba agg sony occurring in am gonty oes and wa subjects. 

h the : most mark In all gouty and 

ons, I regard ites bie: highly efficacious,” 

oh ena in his great work The Cyclo of the 

Practice of Mediefne under the head of Imtersui- 

ao intanm tis), ot the ee Ste (tbat fa, In- 
ps RB 


por "of the Ma scrote ted ‘bys the 
Shown byasiuore ss Bight Diese ind nciaged 
to be the final eault of 2 ~ 


Springs now open for guests. Water in cases ef one 
Springs. 


dozen haif-gallon bottles, $5.00 per case at the 

Springs pamphlet sent ‘to any address. 
THOMAS F. aneun 
Buffalo 


GES 
00d 


Fc Holder. 
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or 
by mail, 
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LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by 
itself, with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail in ample time for distribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month,and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 
sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in uso, 

THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting « want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have desired to increase lesson study at home, The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


From George A. Belt, Do Contras 
“Some weeks ago 


From D W. Mi the Lafi 


tour Sunday -school scholars, I am gratified with what 
From the Rev. A. #. Schaufier, Pastor of Olivet Mission, New 


ey me our classes res 
ars who never | 


H. B. White, poy beter omy Sd 
“ We have used the Question Lee t, 
more lesson study at home by the olars oa excl 
I often hear now = be — sitting down n with their 
answers may be wri 





Here is what a few superintendents say of it: 


XAT. Fe 2). 
i superintendents, in this city, on the 

* os in the homes of the scholars?’ It vas the 
ied and not often even read before the Session of the 





ph ne 08 or swe. of the questions ed tor > ies outside of the immediate lesson, the references being 
given, thus necessi the opening of the — if @ answers. The replies were ul .. 
written with ink, amt this the scholar would ha do at home. Each‘ sar Leat’ ended with the 
tion: ‘ Have you read this lesson at home?’ ane each leaf was required to izned by the sch see. 
experiment was tried A sy or nine of our active schools, and the result as te satistactory t it been 
resolved to aan it for e remaining Sabbaths of the quarter, including the Quarterly a 


. Superintendent of ‘ayette Avenue Preab. 8. 8. (Rev. Dr. Ouvler’ 
“The plan ‘works well. lam pleased witn what I see of its results in our school. 


es ase father, too, 01 
the a Papers lead to at home,” 


ts <4, been secured b this. method which have been reached in no other 
1. Schol ed at the lesson have n allured 
help by child with its lessons. On the whole I teel the phones is good.” 


to study. 2. Parents have been led to 


Specton, Bandesr-eohect . Brookiyn, N. Y. 
ers daring this sey te very satistactory results be 4 BO fae 


an interest in the lessons among many 
their children to help study out the answers, otnat 


nat the right 


Price, 80 pact per hundred a month, and the same pe rate for larger or smaller 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, | 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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FI Prepared from tropical i i 
= fruits and plants. 8 
4 “es 


Is the best and most agreeable preparation 
in the world for constipation and the disorders that 
attend it. 

Ladies and. children, and those who dislike taking 
pills and nauseoug tuedicines, are especially pleased 
with its agreeable qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE may be used in all 
cases that need the aid of a purgative, cathartic, or 
aperient medicine, and while it produces the same re- 
sult as the agents named, it is entirely free from the 
usual objections common to them. Packed tn 
bronzed tin boxes only. 


Price, 25 cts. arge boxes, 50 cts. 
S0LD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS. 


CONCERT EXERCISES, | 7 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form. 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 


WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN ? 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING 
CONSECRATION. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE 
PRAISE GOD. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST, 
THE BEATITUDES, 
THE CREATION. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
(Easter Service). 
Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 








ow Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





ARTISTIC 
SILK BANNERS 


‘FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
to J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, New York 
FOR HAND BOOK, 























The Largest Stock in the United Siates. 
— A SPURNITUR ch MANOA free, if ACHORY, » tor 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, 


Made ot Merino and Silk, New and Beautiful Designs, 


138 Norra ARENOR A. i ) tt Pa. 
Send for Illustrated price-list. 


JA FREE SAMPLE 


OF TH : 
COLORED DESIGNS 


ILLUSTRATING THE INTERNATIONAL 
SERIES S.S.LESSONS 
GIVEN TO ANY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SUPT. SENDING US HIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS AND OF 

HIS SCHI 
IDENCE 








A 
NA 


OOL 


nm a 
PROV LITH! {yj 





WN baal 


Waele 
ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns, 
A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can »e used in 
any school. Price, 75 cents per hundred 
copies. Sent by mail without cost of post- 
age to the purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


AND VIEWS 
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725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 
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SEWING MACHINE 


wWurre SewINe\ACHINETT 


CLEVELAND, 0. 
THEONLY PERFECT = i> | 
SEWING MACHINE. ee 
SIMPLEST, LATEST IMPROV D 























H 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
ORANGE MASS. OR ATLANTA GA. 


Union SQUAREN. 





COLGATE & CC's 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
[peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any ‘Coi- 
let Soap of home or foreigr mann- 
facture. 


ye 








m BEST THING KNOWN = 
WASHING“° BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 


well desigy@d to mislead. PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always boars the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


BARLOW’S 
LINDIGO. BLUE 


oa ring soa mating cen 
in ihis . 
stating 20M anon acd 
bing ay 





Tus FaMILy Wasu BLvx. 
For Sale by Grocers. 
D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
223 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 
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matter from one peters cesar of Se SAME SCHOOL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to 
0 


subscription rates are as 


New Terms to Clubs. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the 
instead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of 
of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—twhen, 


pers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 
e task of taking the papers from the post-office each week, and 
apne grog ory sy apecilel Long et their mail 


two or more offices, if The 


llows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each ; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 


copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the 
few teachers, are shut out from the omg ome | of forming large clubs, we now 
e 


give to such schools the benefit of the ve 


low rate of one dollar per copy a year. 


and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


If a school is kept open during only a | gare of the year, the 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost on! $1.25 to supply 
for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


can be ordered for three months or more at the same 
em all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 


per within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
opt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is a in order to secure the 
e new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the 


ies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. 


than twenty, the club rate 


pers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number ot 
When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 


‘ rate. If, for 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs, we make the rg offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any 


teache: of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally 


we will send, free of charge, as many 


f gran en copies of the 
paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a trial, and yet put them 
under no obligation to continue taking it. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Out-of-town people who cannot con- 
veniently travel may have samples sent 
them of Dry Goods and all other goods 
that we sell, if they will write us. No 
charge and no need to order if not 
suited. Wemake ita business to attend 
to such letters quickly ; and when orders 
come we send the exact article wanted, 
and at exactly same price as other cus- 
tomers pay when here buying in person. 
When goods are not as ordered we take 
them back. Having trained and re- 
sponsible clerks, who are able to use 
discretion in filling orders, we are en- 
abled to give great satisfaction to the 
many customers WHO LEAVE TIE CHOICE 
to us. With a reputation of twenty 
years at retailing, we cannot afford to 
lose our good name by lack of proper 
service to absent customers. Write 
plainly and describe fully what is 
wanted and about the price desired. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 

Address, 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Thirteenth and Market and Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa 
Not Fail 
to send for 
our FALL 
Price - List 
for 1882. 
Free to any address west 
of Penna. and N. Y. upon 
application. Contains 
descriptions of everything required for 
personal or family use,with over 2,200 
illustrations. We sell ALL goods at 
wholesale prices, in quantities to suit 
the purchaser. Only house in America 
who make this their special business. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 


VT and 22H Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


if You Wish to Save Money and Room, 


BUY A 


SQUIRES’ 


AUTOMATIC SOFA BED, 


This bed can be all cleaned outand renovated 
as easily as a common bedstead, and mattrass 
used either side up. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors, 


1287 Washington Street, 9 West lith Street, 
BOsTON. NEW YORK, 











_ Send for ilustrated circulars. 


Employment for Ladies. 
The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin. 

cinnati are now manufacturing and prope | 

their new Stocking Supperters for 

Children, and their unequaled Skirt am me | 

for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to s 

in every hou » Our 

je meet with ready 
salaries. Write at 
















ENGLAND. 
FRANCE. 


AMERICA. 
GENTLEMEN'S FALL AND WINTER FABRICS. 


The attention of gentlemen is invited to our recent importations and purchases of durable, 
fashionable, and fine SUITINGS, TROUSERINGS. and LIGHT and HEAVY WEIGHT 
OVERCOATINGS, The selections in FANCY SUITINGS embrace many designs, and a great 
range in moemtiee, from the low and medium grades for BUSINESS and ordinary WEAR to 
the very finest and CORRECT STYLES for DRESS SUITS. 

Fashion decrees for this season a coat and vest of dark , With pantaloons of some of 
the numerous fancy mixtures or stripes. Onur assortments of DIAGONALS, CORKSCREWS, 
TRICOT A LONG'S, CREPES, BASKETS, and FANCY COATINGS, in WORSTEDS and 
CLOTH FACE FABRICS, offer an unrivaled stock from which to make selections. Special 
and complete lines ot HANDSOME TROUSERINGS, and a multitude of MELTONS, KER- 
SEYS, STOCKINETS, ENGLISH CHEVIOfS, and ‘NOVEL FANCIES for early FALL 
OUTSIDE COATS, will be found among our selections. . 

Some special ranges of FINE HEAVY KERSEY OVERCOATINGS are worthy of care- 
ful examination. They are the handsomest and finest goods imported for these garments. There 
to also a great variety of BEAVERS, ELYSIANS, and different SOFT FACE CLOTHS for 
this wear, 

Our assortments of STANDARD ENGLISH and AMERICAN SUITINGS, LONDON 
and AMERICAN CASSIMERE3, FRENCH THIBETS, and AUSTRIAN SUITINGS, and 
of DOESKIN3, FINE BLACK CLOTHS, CASTORS, EDREDONS, and SCOTCH TEX- 
TURES are very complete. 

Prices will be found to compare favorably, while our complete lines are unapproached by 
any similar stock. : 

Z Our “ SAMPLE” and “ MAIL ORDER ” Departments offer complete facilities to absent 
uyers. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA CLOTH HOUSE, 
MARKET AND NINTH STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


, NOTICE. 


account of the enormous demand nétice is hereby given that the 
price of the 27 Stops 10 Full Sets Golden Tongue : 


Beatty’s Beethoven Cabinet Organ, 


will be advanced from $90 to $125 on and after September 11th, 1882 at 
midnight, Readers of this Newspaper who desire to secure the Beethoven” 
at the old prige $90, must order immediately as the price will positively be 
advanced to $225 as announced. It is the most po Organ ever placed 


a the market. Upward of =e thousand are being manufactured and 
‘ac! 


ipped 26 days. oto! asin and night to fill orde: 
promptly. Remit by Bank Dra: Post Office oney Pi ond by Tacpreas 
pre-paid and the instrument will be securely boxed and shipped without a 
moment’s delay. ~ Address or call upon : 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 









The Daintiest and the Best Knife Ever Made. 


SL 


All our goods are good, but this xnife 
is extra good. Blades are as carefully 
forged as a $2 razor, and every one 





the knife for teacher, preacher, or any 
one else k= Le agg A GOOD Knife, 
ladies’ work itis iiarly well titied. Cnt shows exact size; el t pearl handle. Price, post-paid 
2b ; 3 blade (all knife blades), $1.25; 8 blade (1 file blade), $1.50. We have extra quality 1 blade boys! 
knife, } strong 2 blade, Lew ja st Ae a, by tel wrens 3 pede SS e ns gated tens hy 
from STEKL, and replace free a atare soft or flawy. . also pam 
cd HER & GROSH, 28 Mouree Sireel, Tolede. Ohio. 























® and THIGTY-NING 
we 'datrib aout rane (al! posi. ‘ost 




















ing to scatter ft on 
at. She Temt ce Kevela- 


IT PAYS tosctiour Bubter Printiag Simos, Sau. 








The Sanday Scnool Times intends to ad'n't ouly atoms 


PReeston Keankeo. 
Bankers. 


100 WASHINGION STREET, CHICAGO. 


Receive the accounts of Merchants, 
Bankers, and others. 

Discount commercial paper. 

Loan money on approved collaterals. 

Careful attention given to collections. 


DESIRABLE BON DS 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 
From bag! states pede 8 nm oy 
CHOICE SMALL ISSUES 
FOR SALE. suliabie ior private aventors, at 


calion. Mt. Jroseph, 
mM 


Address . & J, CHEW, J issour.:. 
A GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastes: 
Books and Bibies. Prices redu: ed 33 
cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phiiade! 
AGENTS Wanted for band~ome illu troted stamde 
works of character ; t SO Books & Bib! es 


lew in price; selling fast; everywhere ; Liberal terms. 
yy, Garretson & Co., 66 N. Fourth St.. Philadeluhia. Pa 


HISTORY oF, WOMAN’S CRUSADE. 


By Mrs. Wittenmyer. Octavo, 80 pages. $2.50. 
“Rivals Uncle Tom's Cabin in many respects.” 
— Philada. Christian Woman. Agenta Wanted, 
JAS. H. EARLE, 178 Washington Street, Boston. 
AGENTS WANTED af the ILLUSTRATED 

. . 
Young People’s Bible History. 
Nosimilar 


A connected narrative from Gen. to Rev. 




















0 ornen to 1,000 4 ts E it and 
orders ¥ 

S S&S teacher wautsit. Wegive extra teauns and 
THE HE to good “Oat 

THE i NRY BILL BLISHING CO., Norwich, Conn. 


AGENTS: AGENTS! AGENTs) 


GEN. DODGES bream new dook just pubbshed entitles 


THIRTY- YEARS AMONG 
OUR WILD INDIANS 
neperdly | ltustrated. Purse 





& tne gramiest ever © yeu bikrouuciwe DF 
GEN. SMERMAN. Phos class ané 
r work outsells all others 10 to 1. and 1s the fastest seé 
book ever published. Agents average 1 to 20 orders a day 
“By Tth thousand in press. First class AGENTS WANTED 
Yreluswe Territory and Extra Terms given. Send for eweular: 
A. BR WORTHINGTON & OD. Meoretard. Conn 
Ao aAnt « Flevating! Entertaining: 
’ 
ULIA McNAIR WRIGHT $ gook 
? 
Practical Life.” {itt Sveanes of Lite 
Rev. Theo. L.Ouyler,D.D., says: ““/am quite delaghted 
with it. It ought to de in y house.” Central 
Se. is.says: “Jt és a thoroug, 5 Ta omed beautiful booa, 
rg Oh A says: “/ts lessone 
weed to be taught and enforced in every seheld,.” © 
6O0 ye. lear artistic * 
Page colored plates. Prices tow. Terms Sates rapid, 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send for particularsto . 
J.0. M DY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. - 


ABE 
a 











For 


Terman, The 
CLIPPER M’F’G CO., 
(umerrep.) 

Na, 64 WALAUT STRERBT, CINCINNATTL, 0. 


ig Ss. TH 
For the HOME CIRCLE. A rich volume of 300 
best lov ae hoes from the skate renin of ate 
sic, Usual cost, SST ! Here, only $2.50. No book 
like it. No Lag y yest Sule isimumense! Eminent 
tizens : “A treasury of pleasure for home,” — 
0.1 Tiffany,D.D. “A pb hor sate p oes a and 
cheapness." —G.A Peltz,D.D. “Full of genuine ” 
F. ins,D.D. Three million homes want it, _ 


—F.L.Robbins,D. 
it i d' chance to Sample ‘ 
éc., free. Address HUBBARD BROB., Phila. Pa, 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
you will oblige dhe wohiiilen, an nll or ths 
by stating 


advertiser, 
tisement in The Sunday Scheel Times. 





ta that are trastworthy. Shoald, however vertisemont of « party uot iu good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
: Will rotund ts subedrivers any money that thay thereby ; 














